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The Country Houses of the 
British Labourer. 


NAGY 
ips 


ERTAIN public speakers, 
seeking to discredit and 
oppose the endeavours 
now being made to im- 
prove the condition of 
our agricultural labour- 
ers, have spoken 
such positive language 
of the admirable manner 
in which they are now 


cumstances, that we be. | 


dens we had visited by | 
hundreds, and in nume- | 
rous cases described, had | 
at length been razed to, 
the ground, or at least 

soimproved that healthy | 
life and decent behaviour 
were possible within 
them. It was time then, | 
we thought, to go out again and see with our own | 
eyes the happy change that had been brought | 
about by labours in which we might fairly claim 
to have helped. We recalled the close, reeking | 
holes, not high enough to allow a man to stand | 





This roof, like many others in the street, was 
profusely covered with wild flowers growing on 
the rotten thatch,—a dismal mockery of the 
squalor and wretchedness to be found within. 
Nearer the High-street were houses of a still 
worse description than these now portrayed : 
we content ourselves for the present with giving 
a plan of one, with a sketch showing how the 
house would appear if the front wall and 
part of the roof were removed. It will 
be seen that this house (one of a series) 
consists of two stories (!), ground and first 
floor, the stairs from one flopr to the other 
comprising four steps only, two having 
very deep risers to two very shallow ones, as 
shown : the first deep riser forms the coal-cellar 
and safe. 
course, unknown ; and when the bedroom at 





* stair-hole’’ in one corner. 


has gone by: we should be told things had been 
altered since then. 
| Oh, yes; things are so altered, says one 


years ago.” Well, we have been into Somerset- 


the cottages we saw there. The upper view* 
represents four human habitations at Wincanton, 
the property of a considerable land-owner living 
in the neighbourhood. That there might be no 
exaggeration, the front was photographed (the 
sun never lies), and our illustration is a copy of 
the photograph,—with this difference, that it 
gives too pleasant an aspect to the wretched 
huts. Inside the rooms it was unfortunately 
impossible to catch sufficient of the sun to 
do similar work;—the wise rays would not 
enter. The houses may be called Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, beginning at the left hand. 

No. 1 is oceupied by a man, his wife, a 


Such luxuries as handrails are, of 


near No. 4; and this, we were told, is sometimes 
covered with a green scum. There is one “ con- 
venience” for the whole ; and for the discourage. 
ment of notions of delicacy, it is in a conspicuous 
situation, right facing the houses, at a distance 
of some few yards. The door of this place faces 
the dwellings, and is at the side of the path lead- 
ing from the road to the houses. It empties 
into a ditch, and distributes its odours with per- 
fect impartiality. 

Has the owner ever visited these dens ? We 
can scarcely believe it, and yet they are in a 
ring-fence with his other property ; within three 
fields of his own residence. The rent received 
for these houses, let us add, is 1s. 6d. per week 
in three cases, and 1s. 8d. in the fourth. 

Last week a case of delirium tremens was 
reported to the Wincanton Board of Guardians, 





| 


the top is reached there remains a dangerous | and we sent for some particulars of the home of 
We will not| the patient. It is situated in alane in the town ; 


in | describe what we saw in that room: the time | has a living-room about 12 ft. by 9 ft., and 7 ft. 


high to the boards of the upper floor : no ceiling ; 
and above there is one room, 12 ft. by 13 ft., 
and 7 ft. high, containing two beds. In this 


lodged ; of the dry, airy, writer, that in Wiltshire “there is scarcely room | room generally sleep the man and his wife, three 
well-drained residences | for further improvement.” ‘Things are 80 | children, the wife’s mother, and a young 
provided for them; and 4ltered,” says a farmer-correspondent of our | married woman. 

the ingratitude of dis. | own, “that in all Somersetshire you could not | Is it much to be wondered at that the husband, 
content under such cir- | 20w find such places as you described a few 4 labourer, had fled for comfort too often to the 


un- 


public-house ? Sad! but, we assert, not wonder- 


gan to hope the un. | shire,—not last year, but last week,—and we ful. At the time of our informant’s visit the 
healthy holes and foul Will try to give our readers a notion of some of | man was raving mad, occupying one of the beds, 


and attended on by three other men. The 
window was closed, the room hot and poisonous : 
the poor woman looking nearly dead from 
fatigue. In this house, as in many we had 
visited, there is no back outlet. In one cottage 
not far from that last referred to we found a small 
| room in which eight persons usually slept,—rare 
school for morals ; prime shelter for health ! 

It is really quite wonderful that labourers are 
still discontented, and do not cultivate amicable 
relations with their employers. 








Postscript—The sick man is dead. The old 
| woman and the young one have gone out to 


upright in (either in body or mind), with damp | 8Twn-up son, and six young children; No. 2 |lodge; the widow and her three children are 
walls, broken windows, rotten floors, no trace of Contains an old man and his wife; No. 3, a sleeping in the same room with the corpse. 


comfort, —places which had gradually stamped |man, wife, and seven children; and No. 4, two | 


out of the occupants every rising hope and 
decent feeling, — 


“The 
As the garment :"’"— 


and gloried in the notion that a better time had 
come, and that the better part of man would 
have a chance. It must have come quickly, 
though, we thought; for it is not long since 
we saw hundreds of wretched houses utterly 
unfit for occupation, whole villages in which 
everything that could be done to defeat the 
natural advantages of the place was being 
done persistently and continuously. 

We give illustrations, for example, of some 
miserable houses at Abergavenny sketched in 
October, last year.* The view shows a set of 
dwarf dilapidated dwellings in what, we suppose, 
we may be justified in terming one of the prin- 
cipal streets in this town, considering it forms 
the main road from the railway station, past 
Larchfield, the residence of Dr. M’Cullough ; 
and that there is a turnpike gate on the road 
in close proximity to these very dwellings. The 
sketch is taken just beyond the bridge over 
the small stream, and at the time the drawing 
was made there was an immense heap of muck 
and decomposing refuse on the left-hand side, 
whilst the houses illustrated are on the right. 
The picture speaks for itself of the utterly 
miserable state of these structures, few of the 
eaves being so high but that a man of ordinary 
height might easily place his hands upon them. 
Farther up the road, on the left, a house existed 
last year with a large hole in the thatched roof. 


+ 


worn out 








| men, one woman, and three children. 

| The living-rooms are generally without plas- 
_ tering, that on the walls having been knocked 
off; the ceilings look as if they had never been 
plastered. The living-rooms of Nos. 1 and 2 are 
about six feet in height ; the others are about 7 ft. 
The floors were once paved with rough stone in 
irregular pieces, but at present the stones are 
split into bits, many less than the size of a hand, 
and there are some holes in the floor 1 ft. square. 
The state of dilapidation of the whole is beyond 
description. The bedrooms appear to have been 
only partially plastered, and for the most part are 
now bare to rafters and thatch ; there are many 
holes through the rotten thatch, which let in the 
who put up umbrellas when it rains. Festoons | 
of cobwebs depend from the rafters in black 
thick masses. The side-walls are from 2 ft. to 


2 ft. 9 in. in height. The floors and stairs are in | 


such a state that one would hesitate to walk on | 
them, for fear of falling through. The condition | 
of some of the rooms is such that they cannot be 
occupied, so that the crowding in others must be 
pretty considerable. The fearful state of ruin, 
dirt, and squalor that prevails cannot be easily 
described. These “ homes” have no back-doors. 
As to drainage, we observed some holes in the 
ground, near the entrance-doors, into which the | 
refuse from the houses appears to be poured. | 
The rains had penetrated No. 2, so that the 

living-room floor was a pool of water. The 

drinking-water used by the people is obtained, 

we believe, from a “ pit” dug out of the garden 








* Bee p. 946, 





* See p. 946, 


rain and show the stars at night to the inmates, | 


} 


>| (rail and diligence), Andujar (diligence), Madrid 


buted to the careless cigar- 





| AN ARCHITECT’S NOTE BOOK IN SPAIN. 
| Wuen Sir Digby Wyatt went to Spain in 1869 
| he made a considerable number of sketches, 100 
| of which have been reproduced in fac-simile, and 
published by the Autotype Fine Art Company.* 
| The course he took, and which he recommends 
to those who want to see much in a short space 
| of time, was, as he tells us, from London, vid 
| Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne, to Spain, begin- 
| ning with Burgos ; then successively visiting Val- 
| ladolid (rail), Venta de Bajios (rail), Leon (rail), 
ora and Salamanca (by diligence from Leon), 
Avila (by diligence from Salamanca), Escurial 
(rail), Madrid (rail), Segovia (by diligence from 
| Madrid and back), Alcala de Heiiares (by rail 
‘from Madrid and back), Toledo (by rail from 
Madrid and back), Cordova (rail), Sevilla (rail), 
Cadiz (by the Guadalquivir steamer), Gibraltar 
(by steamer), Malaga (by steamer), Granada 





(rail), a second time, Guadalajara (rail), Sara- 
| gossa (rail), Lerida (rail), Barcelona (rail), and 
Gerona (rail) ; thence to the frontier by diligence 
and home by rail, vid Perpignan, Carcassonne, 
Toulouse, and Paris. Each sketch has a critical 
notice accompanying it with reference to the 
salient points of interest in the subject selected. 
Good reason is given to show the desirability of 
| guch records. The ancient monuments are fast 
disappearing :— 

“The beautiful Moorish decorations of the Alcazar at 
Segovia had been all but entirely destroyed by fire, attri- 
lighting of the cadets, to whom 
the structure had been abandoned. The finest old mansion 
in Barcelona, the Casa-de-Gralla, probably the master- 
piece of Damian Forment, and dating from the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, has been pulled down by 
* An Architect’s Note Book in Spain, principally illus- 
| trating the Domestic Architecture of that Country. By 
| M. Digby Wyatt, M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in 
/ the University of Cambridge, &c. Autotype Fine Art 
| Company, 36, Rathbone-place, London, 
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the Duke of Medina Celi to form # new street. The 
beautiful wooden ceiling of the Casa-del-Infantado at Gua- 
dalaxara, the finest of its kind in Spain, in the absence of 
its owner, who I was told lives in Russia, is eoming down 
in large pieces ; and once fallen, I scarcely think it will be 
in the power of living workmen to make it good again. 
The exquisite Moorish Palace of the Generalife at Granada, 
second only to the Alhambra and the Aleazar at Seville 
is never visited by its proprietor, and is now one mass oO 
whitewash, a victim of the zeal for cleanliness of a sanitary 
‘Administrador.’ In short, to visit a Spanish city now, 
by the light shed upon its angie oe by, the indus- 
trious Ponz, is simply to have forced upon one’s attention 
the most striking evidence of the ‘vanity of human things, 

and man’s inherent tendency to destroy. 

Other interesting buildings are diverted from 
their original uses. The college at Alcala de 
Heaares is turned into a young ladies’ boarding- 
school ; the Convent of the Knights of Santiago, 
at Leon, the masterpiece of Juan de Badojoz, 
and one of the finest buildings in Spain, is ROW 
in charge of a policeman and his wife, awaiting 
its possible conversion into an agricultural 





college; the Palace of the Dukes of Alva, at 
Seville, islet out in small tenements, and affluently 
whitewashed ; the Colegiata of San Gregorio at | 
Valladolid, and the old cathedral at Lerida, the 
richest Byzantine monument in Spain, are now | 
both barracks; the exchanges of Seville and | 
Saragossa are generally shut up; the “Casa de | 
los Abades,” at Seville, is converted into a boys’ 
school and lodging-house for poor tenants; the | 
Casa del Infante, at Saragossa, containing the 
most richly-sculptured Renaissance Patio in 
Spain, is chiefly occupied as a livery-stable | 
keeper's establishment ; Cardinal Mendoza’s 
famous Hospital of the Holy Cross, at Toledo, is 
now an infantry college; the great Monastery 
of the Cartuja, near Seville, with one of the | 
finest Madejar wooden ceilings in the country, | 
is turned into Pickman’s china factory; and the | 
“Taller del Moro,’”’ a Moorish house with beau- 
tiful decorations, at Toledo, is now a carpenter’s | 
workshop. 
We shall best show the amount of information | 
which is to be found in the book by skimming | 
through it and condensing a few passages from 
the author’s own words. We just now mentioned | 
a “Patio.” The patio is the most striking 
feature of all important Spanish houses. It is | 
an internal courtyard, perpetuating the atrium 
of Roman architecture, with its inpluvium and | 


period. There can be no doubt, we agree with 
our author, that the Spaniards gained much of 
their well-known skill in the manipulation of 
iron and steel from the Moors, who had them- 
selves obtained knowledge from Damascus, and 
perhaps even improved upon the knowledge 


t they had derived from that source. Many frag- 


ments of finely-wrought ironwork of the Middle 
Ages still exist in Spain, but generally in a 
fragmentary condition. 

Spain still possesses much fine bronze-work, 
in spite of the intrinsic value of the material 
which has led tothe fusion of treasures of art all 
over the peninsula. Amongst these, Sir Digby 
peints to the magnificent eleven gilt life-size 
portrait statues of the Spanish Royal Famil 
from Charles V. to Philip II., with whic 
Pompeio Leoni decorated the “ Entierros Reales” 
of the Escurial, and the same sculptor’s still 
finer statues of the celebrated prime minister 
and favourite, the Duqué de Lerina, and his 
duqueza, founders of the convent of San Pablo, at 


greater refinement was obtained by patterns j 
colour, painted upon the surfaces of the modelled 
ornaments. Al h almost e the 
colour has either been rabbed off or rubbed into 
confusion, the abrasion, Sir Digby says, has 
affected, for the most part, only the pigment and 
its albuminous vehicle, leaving the surface of the 
stucco bare, and showing the outline of the 
delicate ornament which has been drawn in by 
the pencil of the artist. 

Speaking of the mosaic decoration of the 
Alhambra, our author points to the advantages 
possessed by the Moors over the Greeks in 
working such mosaics as the one alluded to, and 
notes that, while a Greek would have required 
119 separate pieces to make up what is shown, 
the Moor wanted only 49. Moreover, instead 
of having to chip every one of the 119 pieces 
to a definite size and s , and then to place 
them slowly, so as to ensure the trath of his 
angles of 45° and 224°, as the Greek or Italian 
had, the Moor had only to place one of his 49 





Valladolid, whence they have been transferred to | 


the museum of that city. As semi-architectural, 
semi-sculpturesque works in bronze, occasionally 
with an admixture of iron upon a large scale, of 
course, the most important and abundant are the 
late rejas, or metal screens, of the great Spanish 
churches and cathedrals. Of these ample 
notices are given by both Ford and O’Shea,— 


authorities at once so excellent and so readily 


accessible as to render unnecessary any more 
than a passing reference to them. Alluding to 
the two principal tools by which metal-work was 
executed, viz., the hammer and the pliers, our 
author says, in England and in France the firat 
was used in preference, at least, to the last; 
while in Germany, Burgundy, and the Low 


| Countries the last was specially affected, and by | 
its means foliage, both natural and conventional, | 
| was rendered with great skill, facility, and taste. 


The Spaniards, as is proved by some of the 
sketches given, were at an early period dexterous 


;in the use of both tools, uniting the massive 


style engendered by the predominant use of the 
hammer with the more florid and fanciful manner 
springing out of the light and convolated forms 


| created by a more liberal use of the pliers. 


The habit of the Moors was almost universally 


pieces with precision, and, provided he never 
_ took any of the eleven patterns, of which his 
| repeats are composed, out of their right turn, his 
,mosaic would work itself, with soarcely any 
_ other attention on his part. 

We should not deal fairly by a large body of 
distant readers, who avowedly regulate their 
orders for books by what is said of them in our 
pages, if we did not mention that the sketches 
are slighter than might be desired, and are 
addressed rather to those who know than to 
‘those who want to know. 
| The volame is dedicated by the author to his 
|“ brother in art,” Owen Jones, in affectionate 
terms, creditable to both. 


{ 


| 





EXPLORATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


Tne explorations that have been carried on 
during the last three years in Cyprus have led 
_ to discoveries far beyond the expectations of the 
| mostsanguine searchers after the buried treasures 

of antiquity. The very position of the isle made 
| it the receptacle of gems of art, in past ages, 
| from east and west. The offerings to Venus at 
| Golgos and Paphos came from all lands, and 


compluvium, and corresponding with the ordinary to make their exterior architecture plain, and to furnished, no doubt, a nucleus of the antiquities 


cortile of the Italians. It is usually rectangular 


in plan, and entirely surrounded upon at least 


two stories by areading, behind which run pas. | 

. ' 
pages, and into these open the doors of every | 
principal set of apartments of the house. There | 


are rarcly many windows in the walls of the 
patios, as the rooms generally occupy the whole 
width intervening between the patio walls and 
the external walls of the house, from which the 
light is mainly derived. There are, however, 
usually more windows on the lower story of the 
patio than on the upper, since the chief saloons | 
requiring most light were on the first floor, while | 
much of the lower floor was occupied, as was | 
also usual in Italy, by retainers, servants, poor | 
guests, mendicant friars, and administrators,— | 
to say nothing of mules and horses, with stores | 
and munitions of all sorts. Of several of these | 
patios Sir Digby gives sketches. 

With his sketch of part of the Gasa del Infan- | 
tado, our author points out that in Spain, as it 
was in Italy, the architecture of the revival may | 
be divided ito at least two great schools, viz.— | 
the early, in which sculpture, and particalarly | 
sculptared arabesque, plays a prominent part ; 
and the late, in which regularity in the use of 
the orders, and a system of rigidly-proportioned 
plain architectural members form the main con- 
stituents of the most highly commended strac- 
tares. Both merged into the extravagance which 
follows when architects learn to draw with 
facility rather than to think with steadfastness 
and propriety. As Italy had its Borromini, so 
had Spain its Churriquera. 

The iron pulpits to be found in Spain, of 
course attracted his attention, and sketches of 
some of them are given. In the one from Avila 
Cathedral of the sixteenth century, we no longer 
moct with a superposition of perforated plates, 
but the operations of beating and chasing, and 
indced cutting the metal with chisels, files, and 
hammers ; working, in fact, as the Italians term 
it, “a massiccio.” The basis of the design is 
no longer Gothic, but strictly of the regular 
Spanis Plateresque Renaissanee, with balus- 
trade columns, figures in niches and arabesques 
imitated from the Italians. : 

The method of working this pulpit is no 
longer that of the simple smith, but really corre- 


reserve richness and elaboration for the interiors 
of their houses. The fact that what is com- 
monly internal architecture has been used by 
Moorish workmen on the external facade of one 
of the houses sketched would be sufficient of 
itself to prove that it had not been executed 
for a Moor, even if the Gothic mouldings and 
ornaments of the buttresses, imposts, cornices, 
and string-courses failed to assert the Christianity 
of those for whom the house may have been 
built. The date of its construction, judging 
from style, is put at about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, at which period, in Spain, 
Renaissance features had in no wise affected the 
integrity of either Gothic or Moorish architec- 
ture. In this case, all the mason’s work is 
Gothic, and all the stucco work is Moorish ; and 
this distinction of style, according to the technical 
mode of constraction, is not an uncommon 
feature of Mudejar work. 

A sketch, representing part of a doorway, illus- 
trates two of the special points of architectural 


interest, viz., the entirely Moresque character of | 
Count Luigi Palma di Cesnola is of an old Italian 


the stucco-work at a comparatively late date, 
and the profuse use of “ azulejos,” or coloured 
tiles. Some of these may be recognised, although 
in a sketch, in black and white. It is not easy 
to make them apparent in the coverings of the 
lower part of the door-jamb. It is, however, in 
and about the splendid staircase that this 
charming tile lining, of the use of which we 
have here of late date commenced a revival, 
asserts its value as a beautiful mode of intro- 
ducing cleanand permanent polychromatic deco- 
ration. 

A sketch of a facade, in the style known in 
Spain as “ Mudejar,” that is, neither Gothic nor 
Moorish, but a compound of both, illustrates two 
principles constantly followed by the Moors in 
their treatment of decoration,—viz., to preserve 
the continuity of all scroll-work from root to 
fully-developed foliation,—a principle entirely 
disregarded in all previous ornamentation based 
upon classical practice,—and to care first for 
large surfaces to satisfy the eye with harmonious 
relations of those surfaces to one another, and to 
the spaces they have to enrich, from a distance, 
and then to provide minor fillings and intersec- 
tions, so as to supply adequate elaboration for 





Sponds much more closely with that of the 
arinour-r, which reached its zenith about this¢ 


close inspection. In addition to the decorative 
effect produced by variations in relief, still’ 





now brought to light, 

The vicissitudes in the island’s history contri- 
bute also to the variety in date and nationality 
of the objects found. Held by the Pharaohs, 
the Persians, the Salamite governor, the art- 
protecting Evagoras, and the great Alexander 
| successively, it passed subsequently into the 
| hands of the Romans, and thus, east meeting 
west, were mingled on this isle their respective 
arts. The altar of the Paphian queen became 
adorned with gifts from eastern and western 
potentates. The Cyprian race of the present 
| day must be a compound descent from Greeks 
and Romans. 

Many objects of great interest have been found 
‘long since in the island. The “CodexCyprius,” 
the unchanged Gospels, was found here in 1673. 
Pococke speaks of ruins and some few tombs, 
but of no works of art. The Duc de Luynes 
possesses some rare silver bowls found there ; 
and in 1845 some few bas-reliefs, &c., were foand. 
The indefatigable researches of Di Cesnola have 
produced an almost incredible number of objects. 





'family,—has fought in the wars of Italian inde- 
pendence, and in the Crimea under General 
Ansaldi. In 1860 he went to America, joined 
the army of the States as volunteer, and after 
having greatly distinguished himself in many 
actions, attained the rank of brigadier-general, 
became a citizen of America, and was appointed 
consul to Cyprus. His father before him had 
fought for Greek independence, and he himself 
earned the thanks of the Cypriotes in his resist- 
ance of Turkish tyranny in 1869. He is about 
forty years of age, of an intelligent, energetic, 
persevering character. Having obtained a firman 
from the Sultan, and being discontented with all 
the results of previous excavators, he began in 
earnest after having studied carefully all native 
traditions and defined the sites of the twelve 
celebrated old cities. 

We will quote from the able article of an 
American review some few passages of the 
result of Di Cesnola’s labours. “ Upon arriving 
at his consular residence at Larnica’’ (the 
ancient Citiam, the birthplace of Zeno), “Di 
Cesnola heard of the massive stone tazza recently 
discovered at Amathunta, and just contributed 
by Napoleon ITI. to the Louvre Museum. It is 
nearly 11 ft. in diameter, about 7 ft. high, and 
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Testament. Opening many adjacent tombs, he 
found many objects of ancient art, mostly of 
terra cotta. them were many statuettes 
of the crowned Venus; then came the figure of 
the water-carrier of the East to light, then the 
bearded giant of Assyria, the Sphinx of Egypt, 
the Phanician woman playing her lute, &., 
setting forth the great similarity of all ancient 
Eastern art. 


In 1866, through his attention being drawn, 
by a peasant, to a stone several feet below the 
surface, he discovered the necropolis of the 
Greek Idalium, at Dali, a few miles north-west 
of Larnica, where, Virgil relates, existed the 
largest fener Hogratiegs Le pain “A great 
many were ,Tevealing a d 
collection of objects of Greek pore of 
the age of Phidias, of the Imperial Greek class, 
of the Alexanders, the Seleucid, and of the 
series of the kings of Cyprus.” 

The collection of Greek glass accumulated 
was very extensive and varied, both in form and 
colour. Plates, cups, paterw of lovely forms 
and varied tints; a red oinochce, or special 
wine-bottle, used at the Symposion ; an unguen- 
tery, with yellow spiral lines, iridised. The 
most finished amphorsee were of yellow. The 
collection of glass numbered 1,700 pieces, and is 
said to be the finest oxtant. 

The collection of jewelry found is very rich, | 
especially in gold rings, engraved with legends, 
the palm, or the yew. 

The objects most numerous are in terra- 
cotta, consisting of statuettes of Venus and her 
worshippers. While excavating at Dali, Di| 
Cesnola came upon the necropolis of the | 
Pheenician Idahim, long buried beneath that of | 
the Greek. The Phoenician tombs he found | 
oven-shaped, with stones at the opening. Some 
skulls were found, The ancient customary 
Phoenician gold plate over the mouth of the 
dead was frequently found. Bronze articles 
were found also in the tombs ;—Zin stone, 
Pheenician, Egyptian, and Assyrian heads; 
statuettes of the Phoenician Jupiter, with a 
patera in one hand and a cornucopia in the other ; 
heads of the bull, &c.; in terra-cotta, gigantic 
Assyrian heads, with the beard in a bag; fire 
worshippers and the meriah, or vietim of sacrifice | 
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(from use. Several lines of double pedestals ran 
through the centre of the temple, on which must 
have stood colossi. A few coins were found,— 
one of EvagorasI. Votiveofferings of stone were 
found all over the ground, most with holes bored 
in them for hanging on the walls. The destruc- 
tion of temples effected by Theodosius was 
carried out in Golgos; and though, as it is said, 
the very statues were broken in pieces, and then 
scattered miles apart, there may yet be hopes 
that, with such vigorous, untiring search, much 
may be recovered. It®is said, m the ruins of 
Golgos were found a thousand statues, one-third 
of them the size of life. Di Cesnola found in 
the temple statues of Hercules and Apollo; 
Nana’; the Chaldean Venus; Ishtar, the Assyrian ; 
Mylitta, the Babylonian; Astarte, the Phceni- 
cian; Aphrodite, the Greek; and Amathanta, 
the bearded Venus: showing that statues of 
other divinities were admitted into temples built 
for particular deities. 

The Colossus of Golgos, 28 ft. in height, with 
its Assyrian cap, is the most prominent of all. 
Its beard is divided into four parts, encased : 
there has been an inscription on the neck. It 
may have been the head of a high priest of 
Ishtar, date about eighteen centuries B.C. Most 
have the same Eastern characteristics of 
a sculpture, with the careful finish of 

etail. 








There exists no specimen of Persian origin, 
though the island was long under the Persian 
sway: of Egypt, Greece, and Rome there are 
many. A beautiful life-size draped statue of the 
Macedonian period may be placed beside many 
of the most highly-prized statues of Greece. 

Much may be yet learned froin the deciphering 
of the inscriptions, above thirty in number, found, 
in Cypriote, on the statues. The stone of which 
the statues are formed is from the island. The 
workmanship is from the hands of the various 
nations who held the island in possession. 

Di Cesnola had just planned the excavating of 
Konklia, and had defined and bought Paphos, when 
an edict from the Sultan put an end to his work. 
Let us hope, only pro tem. 

In various parts of the island he had found 
priceless treasures in gold, silver, bronze, and 
copper coins, one struck by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
bearing the portrait of Arsinoe, vases and other 
objects similar to those foundin the tombs. The 


betokens a very close application of study, with 
® successful result, so far as imitativeness is the 
confined object of such labour. It is a very 

c inary but uninteresting achievement, 
with very little room in such a subject to evoke 
the poetic sentiment that commonly invests Mr. 
Walker’s ae of ordinary incident; the 
effect of this drawing is to disappoint as much as 
to astonish. “Le Plaisirde la Péche” (374), by 
R. W. Macbeth, a very agreeable and cleverly 
rendered little episode, to prove that there may 
be more to be made of catching fish than serving 
them up when caught, for sale, and it has a 
double aptitude for i comparison ; it 
needs not have been much better to be mis- 
taken for other emanation than its r one. 
And this affinity is as visible, though not so 
satisfactorily, in a larger drawing by Mr. Mae- 
mg of . gs seated in a garden watching 

is daughters, designated “ My Roses” (184); 
the garden and the more ak eae po st 
means the less attractive by reason of papa’s 
partiality. Mr. E. K. Johnson’s fair musician at 
“The Old Organ” (153) is very nice and un- 
affected : she stands in half-light, with rainbow- 
hues from a stained-glass window to make ker 
look the more reflective. The same neatness 
and refinement that characterise this picture 
are evident in “Caught at Last” (260), the 
catch being a stiff old Puritan who has given bet 
work to his Cavalier pursuers. “Un Fran 
cescano”’ (179) is a capital study of a monk by 
Mr. Carl Haag, and ‘“‘ A Moselle Peasant Girl” 
is an admirable sketch by Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, 
R.A. (205); but the figure-draughtsmen would 
be more than. usually outdone by the landscape 
painters.on this occasion if it were not for one 
member. 

Mr. J. D. Watson’s contributions are so 
numerous, and offer such strong testimony to skill 
as well as industry, that it becomes quite a 
difficulty to select, out of nineteen instances of 
it, one special proof of his great ability: he 
draws so correctly,—vide “Studies for Book 
Iustration” (244), and is so enamoured with 
rich, deep tone and forcible tints, vide ‘‘ On the 
Shore” (204) or “In the Wood” (237), and 
“Retirement” (344), that from over-assertion 
of these acquirements he is apt to exaggerate, 
and so sacrifice natural appearance. A very 
brilliant representation of a beautiful boy, doing 











collection has formed a matchless museum ; that 
part containing the ancient glass vies in variety | 
and beauty with the celebrated museum at 
Kertsch. Di Cesnola has visited Turin and | 
explained his researches before the Academy of | 


the part of “ The Cupbearer” (58), in Medizeval 
costume, is very gay and pure incolour. Mr. G. 
J. Pinwell’s single contribution is a marvel of 
finish and truthful effeet, though the theme of it 
is only “A Long Conversation” (384) between 


Science. The archwological societies of Athens, | two very ugly and coarse women; and Mr. J. 


Rome, Dresden, Berlin, Paris, have received him 


Boyd Houghton’s cleverness and originality are 


to the god of fire, lamps, &c., perfume-holders, as honorary member, as well as those of Florence | apparent enough in “‘ The Young Musician ” (50) 
@ curious procession,—two donkeys carrying | and Turin, and decorations have been bestowed on and an Eastern mountebank drilling his per- 


baskets, a man on horseback, with two water. | 
jars, a chariot with three musicians, one with a | 
man holding a sabre, one with a female, one | 
with a man and a warrior with casque and | 
shield; little terra-cotta houses, with figures | 
looking out of the windows; hundreds of vases 
of all kinds, with and without handles, some 
with Phoenician inseriptions, &c. In pottery 
are fine red vases, with geometrical designs in 


him by the kings of Bavaria, Italy, and Greece. 
The collection, no doubt, wil? ultimately become 
possessed by America. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 
Tur Winter Exhibitions of sketches and studies | 


forming monkey, “ A Full-dress Rehearsal ”’ (55), 
to leave no doubtof his being a great acquisition 
to the Society. 
It would be pleasant labour, though really 
labour, to examine thoroughly’ the numerous 
| landseapes that seem to have an equal claim on 
| the attention, and if the purpose were to analyse 
their qualities severally with a view to account 
for the impression their general excellence con- 


black. Much interesting study could be gleaned | by members of the Society of Painters in Water- | veys, it would be such a task as would puaale 
by the consideration of these Dali vases.| Colours vary in little else but denomination the most anxious to overcome it. Why should 
Among the Greek vases are several of an from the usual display of summer seasons; and | Mr. G. Dodgson obviously give to paper the 
Assyrian character, and on another a design | if there be any real pleasure in uncertainty, it virtue of a “ camera lucida,” and with no out- 
similar to the hunting-scene on the sculptures of | is not one that attends a visit to the Gallery, | line more than may grow from a blot of wet, 


Nineveh ; whilst, in many of the ancient tombs | 


that have sure Assyrian marks, were alabaster | will ever be best appreciated in such perform- Beck” ( 
h 1 The Dali| ances as leave it most clearly evident how | Woods” (44),—asplendid proof of how force and 


vases, with wedge-shaped ornaments. 
vases may well serve to trace the progress of | 
art. Di Cesnola’s labours continued, when the | 
seasons permitted, over a space of three years, 
and 200 men were employed by him. It is said 
in that time and with this aid he opened 8,000 
tombs. (?) 

He next turned his attention to the discovery 
of the debateable opposition Temple of Golgos, 
or rather the necropolis was the aim of his 
search; and he not only found the latter, but 
the former also. The Golgos Temple is at a 
distance of fifty miles from that of Paphos,—by 
many considered identical until now. The temple 
seems to have been destroyed by fire. The 
columns having been of wood, no traces of them 
are left. The vases indicate Doric and Ionic 
architecture. The temple was quadrangular, 
60 ft. by 30 ft.,and supposed to have been 50 ft. 
high, and also, unlike others dedicated to Venus, 
to have been roofed. It seems to have had 
no windows, but to have been lighted by stone 
lamps, each in the form of an Ionic temple, with 
red pillara,—many of these being found, and 


5, Pall-mall East. Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., 


rapidly and powerfully he can paint: further 
finish would detract from such splendid exam- 
ples as “The Return of the Victor” (177), or 
“Prisoners of War” (364), so infinitely pre- 
ferable to the more studied composition that an | 
assemblage of “The Characters in the Plays of 
Shakspeare”’ (108) has oecasioned : with less show 
of such advantages as constitute this artist’s 
forte, it is too plainly indicated that the faculty 
of individualising is not one of them. Mr. Fred. 
Tayler, likewise, will owe some of his best repu- 
tation to the graceful ease and vigour with 
which he can produce a picture out of slight 
materials, and in no time; his charming spect- 
men of a mounted sportswoman “Throwing off 
the Hawk” (347), though described as a sketch, 
leaves nothing to be desired, and is the best out 
of three or four similarly agreeable drawings. 
It would be absurd to apply the term “sketch” 
to the elaborate representation of “A Fishmon- 
ger’sShop” (330), by Mr. F. Walker, A.R.A. ; the 
verisimilitude to the various kinds of the finny 
tribe, heaped in groups for choice and sale, 





stone vases near, probably for oil, all much worn 


glittering with gem-like brilliancy of colour, 


show nature as he and all others see “‘ A Yorkshire 
20) amd an “Old Quarry in Larpool 


depth of tone may be got without blackness ; whilst 
Mr. E. Duncan, with a clear definition of bough 
and weed, acts like a looking-glass, and proves 
that nature is as he sees it, and everybody else, by 
a “ Study in Lullingstone Park, Kent” (121), and 
“ Study on the Thames, near Streatley ” (201) ? 
Mr. Birket. Foster’s raging sea is wonderfuily 
like a raging sea, in his fine drawing of “ St. An- 
_drew’s” (30), though stipple and pretty colour, 
both in that and the sky do away with any 
| feeling of dread one may have of angry elements. 
Mr. Collingwood Smith; Mr. Paul J. Naftel,— 
who has nothing better, even whilst all he does 
is so good, than his delightful little drawing, 
“On the Artle Beck, near Caton, Lancashire” 
(383); Mr. H. Gastineau; Mr. C. Davidson; 
Mr. J. J. Jenkins; Mr. T. M. Richardson; 
Mr. Arthur HF. Marsh,—‘‘ On the Conway, North 
Wales” (113), to witness; Mr. J. W. Whitaker; 
Mr. W. M. Hale,—‘ Sunset in Glen Gondir” 
(148); Mr. Alfred P. Newton; Mr. Francis 
Powell; Mr. 8. P. Jackson; the Messrs. Callow ; 
Mr. D. Cox, jun.; Mr. Arthur Glennie; &c., can 
all evoke such keys and tones from a japan tin 
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colour-box as are attuned in chorus to the song 
of nature’s charms. $ 

Mr. Alfred W. Hunt shows some very choice 
studies on the screens; and Mr. E. A. Goodall is 
seen to best advantage there, too, in “ Arabs 
returning from the Pastures near the Pyramids 
of Geezeh” (340) and “The Coptic Church, 
Old Cairo.” Mr. G. P. Boyce’s small drawing of 
“The Teme, from Ludford” (386) is very beau- 
tiful; and Mr. J. W. North’s exquisite little epic, 
“Meadows Sweet” (388) is a treasure that 
would tempt honesty. 





THE PROPOSED GREAT DOCK EXTENSION 
AT LIVERPOOL. 
ENORMOUS INCREASE IN THE STEAM SHIPPING 
TRADE. 


chiefly "in the trade between Liverpool and 
America, but the Mediterranean and the Pacific 
coast have also participated in it. The Cunard 
line of steamers, now some thirty years ago, was 
the pioneer of steamships between Liverpool 
and America, when the company’s vessels, four 
in number, were despatched once a week. The 
Inman line followed some years afterwards, this 
company’s steamers being again followed some 
years subsequently by the Liverpool and Mon- 
treal Company, now called the Allen line. 
Other new companies followed in succession, 
until, at the present time, there are no less than 
six distinct lines of large steamships trading 
between Liverpool and the American continent, 
having a fleet of upwards of 100 ships, with a 
tonnage of more then 300,000 tons, and instead 
of one vessel alone leaving the port weekly, 
considerably more than an average of one per 





THE proposed extension of the Liverpool | 


day are now despatched, several of the com- 





Docks, for which the Mersey Docks and Harbour | panies, as in the case of the Cunard, the Inman, 
Board have decided to seek powers in the ensuing and the National companies, despatch their ves- 
session of Parliament, may be regarded as one gels twice, and even thrice, a week. Large, | 
of almost unprecedented magnitude, and will | however, as is the combined fleet, both in num- | 
involve in its execution an amount of building | pers and tonnage, it is not equal to the demands | 
and other works, independently of the excava-| and requirements of the trade, and at the 
tions and masonry required for the new docks | present moment there are eleven new vessels in 
and quays proper, which hasseldom, if ever, before | course of building for the several companies, | 
been attempted by any public body. The proposed | representing upwards of 30,000 tons. | 


professional conduct upon which the success of 
our undertakings so largely depends. But there 
exists a something of greater moment to us than 
rules of practice and scales of fees, or than any 
individual detail of study ; an actuating principle 
so intangible and so unobtrusive that we run 
some risk of forgetting its importance and of 
neglecting or underrating its claims upon our 


notice and our care. 

If we set a justly high value on reliable rules 
and maxims of ure, at what rate should 
we prize an animating spirit, such as shall sub. 
stitute for a formal conformity to strict rules a 
voluntary and hearty adherence to a line of 
action? The spirit is better than the letter. 
The living soul is worth more than the dead 
trunk and limbs; and if we combine all the 
architects of England into one organised and 
compact professional body, the task will prove 
fruitless unless that body be animated by an 
active and a healthy spirit,—in fact, a profes. 
sional esprit de corps. 

That wonderful similitude under which men 
intimately associated together, and inspired bya 
common enthusiasm or a common affection, are 
likened to a human body, has grown, like many 
other Scriptural ideas, so familiar to us that it 
has almost lost ite force. When we say a body 
of men, we almost forget what we mean. The 
military services have appropriated the phrase 


works have been resolved upon mainly in com- | 


It is to meet the requirements of this fast- | 


pliance with the repeated demands of the steam | expanding steam shipping, together with the | with the intention to carry out, as far as dis- 
shipping interest of the port, more especially large timber trade of the port, that the proposed | cipline and careful forethought can do, all that 
the trade between Liverpool and America, extensive augmentation of the existing dock the emblem implies. The corps of engineers, a 
which within the last few years has developed area has been resolved upon. It is true that in| corps of artillery, and so forth, each means an 
itself, and expanded at an unexampled rate, as addition to the present dock space on the Liver- | organised body of men linked together by strong 
ve shall presently endeavour to show, not only | pool side of the Mersey there are on the oppo. | ties, and into whom it has been sought to breathe 
as regards the number and tonnage of the ships | site shore at Birkenhead some of the largest and |@ spirit of devotedness to their duty and com. 
now in existence, but also as to the vessels at most magnificent docks in the world, which have radeship towards one another. I need not tell 
present building for the several steam-ship com- | been constructed at an outlay of several mil-| you how successfully the perfect organisation of 
panies. These different companies have latterly | Jions. These docks, which form part of the, military service has in many instances been 
so importuned the Dock Board for increased Mersey Dock Estate, are in themselves amply | ™ade vital, so to speak, by the glow of a fervent 
water area and quay space,each company alleging | gnfficient, whether as regards water area, or quay | soldier's spirit. An intensely strong bond of 
that the other was unduly favoured, that, after space, to supply all the additional accommoda- union has grown up in the different branches of 
having in vain endeavoured to meet the demands | tion required; but although the Dock Board the army, manifesting itself in a jealous loyalty 
made upon them, by appropriating to the several | have offered every facility to shipowners to to the traditions of the service, an enthusiastic 
companies, interests, and trades, as much dock | make use of them, neither the steam trade nor | devotion to it, a high sense of honour as growing 
and quay space as possible in the existing dock the shipowners generally can be induced to | out of it, and a generous good-will towards every 
area, the Dock Board, literally worried, appear | resort to them, except to a very small extent, | member of it. This is what is meant by esprit 


to have had no alternative but that of entering | the result unfortunately being that this fine | @¢ corps. The greatest commanders have been 


upon the gigantic project for dock extension | portion of the Dock Estate, upon which such an 
which is now to be submitted to Parliament. enormous amount has been expended, is com. 
The magnitude of the new undertaking may be | paratively avoided, and unremunerative, and, 


conceived, when the existing number of docks, | without using a figure of speech, may be Passi 


those who have roused and cherished such a 
'spirit the most. The most successful armies 
have been those in which it has been the ruling 


ion. 


with their water area, and quay, wharfage, and designated “a splendid ruin.” | And now I am to invite you to consider with 
warehouse space, is stated. These docks, which! here can be little doubt that the comprehen. | me for a few moments the importance to our. 
occupy a river frontage, from north to south, of sive project about to be submitted to Parliament selves of our possessing 80 much of this temper of 
upwards of six miles in length, are twenty-seven | wil] be sanctioned, and we may in a short time | mind as is appropriate to the circumstances of 
in number, consisting of the Carriers’, Canada, | expect to see on the banks of the Mersey works | Our professional life, in the hope that we may 
Huskisson, Sandon, Wellington, Bramley Moore, | of almost unexampled magnitade actively in | Come to recognise esprit de corps as one of the 
Stanley, Collingwood, Salisbury, Nelson, Clarence, | progress, which for some years to come will things needful to us, and its cultivation as one of 
Trafalgar, Victoria, Waterloo, Prince’s, George’s, | give employment to many thousands of skilled | the most important objects which this Institute 
Canning, Salthouse, Albert, Wapping, King’s, | artizans and others. _and the kindred societies throughout Great 
Queen’s, Coburg, Brunswick, Egerton, Union,! The total number of new docks which the | Britain can keep in view. It is, indeed, almost 
and Herculaneum Docks, and contain an agere- | Board propose to construct is twelve, six of the sole object of the present paper to direct 
gate water area of more than 259 acres. The! which will be at the north end of the port. attention to the subject. It will, of course, be 
total water area of the existing Liverpool Docks These docks will be much larger than any of the ¢*pedient to say something as to the conditions 
is 259 acres and 587 yards, with a lineal quay ‘existing docks, their average water-area being | essential to the growth of esprit de corps, the 
space of 18 miles and 916 yards. The water | from eighteen to twenty acres each, and their existence of it in other professions, the means by 
area of the Birkenhead Docks is 165 acres and jestimated cost, including quay-space, sheds, | which its increase can be stimulated, and the 
3,565 yards, and a lineal quay space of 9 miles roads, and approaches, 3,549,8671. The six new 800d which we may hope to gain from it ; but 
and 878 yards; the total area of the docks on | docks which the Board propose to erect at the none of these considerations is, in my view, at all 
both sides of the river being 424 acres and | south end of the port, will not be on so large a 80 important as the mere recognition of the sub- 
4,152 yards, and the lineal quay space 28 | scale as those above-named, but they will never. | ject. If professional esprit de corps can only 
miles and 34 yards. The proposed new docks, | theless cover a large area, the water-area of one become to some slight additional extent admitted 
both at the north and south ends of the port, | of them being eight acres, and another between | 28 one of our stock ideas, to be from time to time 
more especially at the north, will almost double | eleven and twelve acres. Their estimated cost is considered, discussed, and kept in view, the 


this already large area ; and as regards the north, 
it may be stated that the Dock Board have for 
some years past been in possession of land on 
the foreshore of the Mersey, to the extent of 
more than 200 acres. This land the Dock Board 
made at a very large outlay, having previously 
purchased the foreshore from the Lord of the 
Manor, the Earl of Derby. After reclaiming the 
land from the river they erected a river wall 
between one and two miles in length. Their 
intention was at the time to convert a portion of 
this land into additional docks, but Parliament 
restrained them from doing so until the Birken- 
head Docks, then in progress, were completed. 
It is this land, along with other land at the south, 
that it is now proposed to utilise for dock pur- 
poses ; and when the new works are completed, 
the present river frontage of the docks will be 
increased by between one and two miles in 
length, and extend a considerable distance 
niand, 

The immense expansion of the steam shippin 
trade of the Mersey, which, as we have art. 
stated, has led to the dock extension above indi- 
cated, is worthy of remark. The increase is 








1,284,184/., making the entire ontlay for the | object proposed will be fully answered. It is 
whole of the new docks which it is proposed to | 20t, let me add, a feeling that professional esprit 


construct, 4,834,0511. 








ON PROFESSIONAL ESPRIT DE CORPS.* 


We have all discovered, I hope, that we cannot 
afford to cunfine our attention exclusively to 
positive matters, whether technical, artistic, or 
professional. It occasionally becomes necessary, 
if we desire to understand our position and our 
prospects aright, to give attention to the motive 
forces by which our collective action is shaped 
and impelled, and to attempt to gauge the depth 
of the intangible moral agencies at work in the 
great world, and in that professional microcosm 
the welfare of which is of so much importance 
to us all. 

We fully recognise the importance of mastering 
all the material and artistic elements with which 
our art and our practice have to deal, and of 
regulating and considering all those steps of 


* By Mr. T. Ro Smith; read at the Institute of 
Architects on the isth. inst, ‘ 





de corps is altogether wanting in our body which 
has provoked me to raise the subject: I admit, 
with pride and pleasure, that a wide, a healthy, 
and, I hope, a growing spirit of brotherly friend- 
liness and helpfulness exists in the profession, 
and that a large amount of zeal for the craft and 
honest pride in our work is to be found among 
us, and especially among those frequenting this 
room ; but the promotion of this temper of mind 
seems not to be sufficiently recognised as an 
object to be kept in view; we shut our eyes to 
its great importance ; we fail to provide for and 
encourage it as we ought and might; and, as 
a consequence, it languishes where it might 
flourish, and is imperfect when it could easily be 
complete. 

oe a i tne eee 
esprit de corps, though, once originated, there are 
a thousand which may promote or retard its 
healthy development. Men must be bound 
together in some way. The tie that binds them 
must be one which can honour or love. 





You, of course, get no esprit de corps among 
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men who are in no way bound together by an 
tie. It is absent from ste the Seumene of 
a ship, though it may exist in the crew. There 
is none of it among the travellers by a train, but 
it may be very strong in its hold on the guards 
and porters of the railway or the engineering 
staff. There is no esprit de corps in the 
inhabitants of a village: organise the villagers 
into a regiment, give them a colonel of whom 
they can be proud, drill them, and march them 
to the wars, and you will soon begin to find 
esprit de corps at work. 

Again, not only must there be a tie, but the 

tie must be one in which men can take a pride, 
or towards which they can feel an affection. No 
man who hates or despises the tie which binds 
him to his comrades has a spark of esprit de 
corps. It is quite dead in the soldier or the 
sailor who has no heart for his calling, and it can 
be crushed out, even when it exists, by making 
the service unbearably irksome or disgraceful to 
the men. It does not need that I should go back 
many years in the of recent wars to 
illustrate this. We have only to contrast the 
intense devotion of the soldiers of the first 
Napoleon to their military duties with the bear- 
ing of, let us say, those of the same race and 
nation under Bazaine at Metz, to understand 
what a difference a commander who is admired 
and loved can make in the temper of mind of his 
army. 
IlJustrations could be multiplied to any extent ; 
but probably it will not be felt necessary that 
more should be brought forward in order to 
establish my contention that when esprit de corps 
is developed there must previously exist, first, 
the tie to bind men together, and, secondly, 
some noble or lovable quality in that tie to rouse 
their enthusiasm. 

This temper of mind, as you see it in a high. 
spirited soldier or sailor, is a very noble thing. 
The ruling passion of such a man is zeal for the 
service,—one of his most marked characteristics 
is a frank cordiality towards his comrades. No 
sacrifice is too great, no exertion too arduous for 
him to make, if duty or the good of the regiment 
calls for it; and every fellow soldier or sailor is 
felt to have a certain claim to good-will on 
account of his being in the same service,—a 
good-will which exists notwithstanding a vast 
amount of professional jealousy and a most keen 
rivalry in the race for promotion. A man may 
have no personal liking for a brother officer,— 
nay, may resent bitterly his having been pro- | 
moted over his head; but he would be none the | 
less sensitive to any attack upon his comrade’s 
honour as a soldier, and ready to resent it ; while 
the greatest outrage which either could endure 
would be some stigma unjustly cast upon the 
regiment or the corps. 








It is now necessary to inquire how far, as a 
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fulfilled to a remarkable degree; and supple- large; while anything like professional usage 
mented by favouring circumstances. As a fact, | has hardly had Sone A ooh meter had 
we find professional feeling at the bar to be con. | some special obstacles to contend with. Taking 
spicuously energetic and healthy, perhaps more | these things into account, the amount of esprit 
so than in any other , de corps among civil engineers may be fairly 

There is no barrister who does not feel that his | admitted to be considerable, and very usefully 
profession is an honour to him, and there is| manifested, and will, I believe, be felt to be 
hardly one who could be induced by any tempta- | decidedly in advance of what exists among our. 
tion to do an unprofessional thing; while any man | selves. Several circumstances contribute obvi- 
guilty of a dereliction from his duty asa member | ously to this result. Civil engineers are more 
of the bar, would be immediately and unsparingly | thrown together, and better organised than we ; 
expelled from it. I donot believe that barristers | their profession has reached a high social status, 
are much different in their nature from other | and the public and other works entrusted to it 
men; but, thanks to esprit de corps, they act|are of imperial importance and magnitude, and 
much better than most others, for it is notorious | consequently a civil engineer has great cause to 
that among them when a thing is recognised as | take a pride in it. The circumstances of a large 
one which ought not to be done, it is not done.| work, such as a railway, require not merely 
I quite admit that the discipline exercised by the | large staffs of clerks in the head engineer’s 
Inns of Court is the primary agent in maintain. | office, but the engagement of a considerable 
ing this high standard of professional propriety, | number of younger men as resident engineers 
bat nothing except a vigorous esprit de corps, | and sub-engineers, and in this way the members 
and a highly-pitched enthusiam for the pro-|of the profession are thrown together into 
fession itself, could possibly cause that discipline | groups. They have one immense accidental 
to be endured. | advantage over us, in being nine-tenths of them 

Among men who are constantly engaged in fixed within a stone’s throw of Great George- 


| 


keen conflict, who’ feel that the road to wealth | street when they are in London, a circumstance 














and distinction lies open for him who can oftenest in itself sufficient to promote the esprit de corps 
snatch a victory from his opponent, it is indeed to no small extent, and one which has led to the 
remarkable that a higher tone of professional organisation of an Institution which forms” a 
etiquette should exist than anywhere else; and more central rallying-point than our Institute 
this, in spite of certain temptations which the has been or can easily become. In several 
profession of advocacy may be fairly assumed to respects their central society is more powerful 
present towards a more or less lax tone of morals. | in its authority over them than ours: the leading 
The man who as a matter of business will do his ' men devote time to its management, and attend 
best for an atrocious swindler or forger, and will | its discussions with a zeal remarkable, when we 
save him, if he can, from the condign punish. consider the money-value of their time; and if 
ment which he knows him to deserve, may yet | I am not misinformed, its control over the pro- 
be safely trusted to refrain from misleading a prieties of professional life is vigorously exer- 
formidable rival, or attempting to interfere with cised. All these things tend very much towards 
his legal connexion. A strict code of professional | the compact organisation of the engineers into a 
honour, to a large extent an unwritten code, | definite body, animated with high professional 
governs each member of the bar. He well | feeling. 
knows that against unfairness of a certain sort; In connexion with this mention of the Institu- 
he is perfectly safe, and that he is bound in| tion of Civil Engineers, it may be of some in- 
honour to be himself equally fair to his brethren, | terest to note how widely these different callings, 
How great the advantages are which this high | to which we have made allusion, vary in the 
professional tone procures for the bar of England, | mode in which they are governed or brought 
and indirectly for all their clients, we can each | together. The engineers and solicitors each 
one of us appreciate, and we need hardly seek have a powerful central society. The barristers 
any better illustration of the nature and value have their different Inns of Court, and are also 
of professional esprit de corps. . : very much directed by expressions of opinion 
The practice of various branches of the fine arts from the Bench. The medical profession have 
has developed some amount of the kind of spirit I | their College of Physicians and of Surgeons. In 
am referring to. Actors and musicians are very | the church Convocation has little real influence, 
much thrown together; they form a distinct | the government of matters being really personal 
body of men, who constantly work in concert, | and in the hands of the bishops. Artists have 
and who have a great enthusiasm for their pro- | the Royal Academy, but are not cordial towards 
fessions; and they possess as a rule plenty of it. In the civil and military services of the 
esprit de corps, marred sometimes by strong | country, the direction of the affairs is personal, 
personal rivalry. Painters are little thrown | and in the hands of the head of each depart- 
together in the pursuit of their profession, | ment, or the commanding officer, as the case 





matter of fact, professional life in other walks | though they are all fond and proud of it, and |may be. There does not, therefore, seem to be 
than our own has given rise to an esprit de corps | there is, I think, less of professional spirit among | any rule as to what form of organisation best 
at all resembling that by which the soldier and them. Sculptors seem to be very deficient in promotes esprit de corps, only it is to be noted 


that the professions where public spirit is most 


the sailor are so fully animated. It is hardly | esprit de corps, and this may perhaps be traced 
necessary to say muchas to the advantage which | to the facts that they happen to work in a very 
the members of any profession derive from the isolated way, and that however eminent in- 
existence of such a temper of mind; but what- | diduals may be, the position of their art, as a 
ever need be said on such a subject will, perhaps, | whole, in public esteem at the present day, can 
be most appropriately introduced as we glance | hardly be regarded by them as a thing to be 
rapidly at one or two different departments of | proud of. " 
professional life. Letters are, as a rule, pursued by isolated 
Putting aside exceptional professions, such as | men working in their own studies, and though 
diplomacy, Parliamentary and political life, and | literature is an acknowledged profession, or 
the civil service of the Crown, let us come at} rather group of professions, it is not easy to 
once to the case of those which somewhat re- | define the extent to which esprit de corps pre- 
semble our own,—law, medicine, church, art, | vails among literary men. They have not so 
literature, and engineering. Each of these can | much an enthusiasm for literary work as for the 
centribute something of use to our inquiry; and | various subjects and aims towards the study of 
commercial life if we had the time and oppor-| which their writings are a means ; and though 
tunity to examine it, might yield some amusing | they are many of them thrown much together, 
contrasts by way of practical commentaries on | that occurs chiefly in connexion with their 
the negative side of the question. special studies. Journalists occupy a rather 
Taken all in all, the Bar is the foremost pro- | different position; but as a whole the literary 
fession in England. The highest official position | world in this country is too ill compacted, too 
which a subject can hold is its great prize, and | little homogeneous for esprit de corps to flourish 
the lesser prizes, with all the fame, fortune, and | among its members. In France, where the pro- 
social status belonging to them, are numerous | fession of literature is more definitely recog- 
and brilliant. There is much, too, in the intel- | nised, and where it enjoys higher social distinc- 
lectual nature of a large part of the work which | tion, there is a strong esprit de corps among men 
has to be done to induce a barrister, whohasany|of letters, acreg? 
success, to take an interest and a pleasure in| Civil engineering is an occupation in more 
his work. Barristers form a very definite body, | than one respect closely akin to our own. - 
strongly detached from other professions. They | the case of this profession, though the individual 
do the most conspicuous part of their work in | has much to be proud of in his calling, and has 
one another’s presence, and as the bulk of them | a good deal to throw him into contact with his 
are university men, and many of them public | fellow engineers, there exists the drawback that 
school men, they have the advantage of early | everything is extremely new, the organisation, 
association to a considerable extent. Here then | as we see it, having sprang into existence within 
the two conditions supposed by us to be/|a lifetime. Here also the interests of individuals 
favourable to the growth of esprit de corps seem | are often very conflicting, and their stakes very 





manifest, seem on the whole to have the most 
vigorous central ruling power, whether personal 
or a society, and to possess the most strongly- 
marked and most strictly-kept boundaries. 

In each case that has come before us, there 
exist for the members of the profession alluded 
to definite professional publications, and it may 
perhaps be pardoned to one who was for some 
time responsibly identified with the architectural 
professional press, if I dwell for a moment on 
this as a conspicuous element in the diffusion 
and formation of any professional public opinion. 
It is very difficult to say how much or how little 
any individual letter or article, published by the 
press, has to do with the formation of the general 
opinion of the mass of readers ; but one thing at 
least may be advanced, without doubt, namely, 
that whatever of weight or of reason there may 
be in the thing said, the newspaper at least 
secures it a fair hearing; while certainly, when 
anything of real importance has to be brought 
before the members of any profession, there are 
no other means of doing it so extensively or so 
readily. Were any token of the influence of the 
professional press required, it might, I think, be 
found in the ostentatious way in which people, 
who set up for taking an independent course, 
from time to time declare that they are not 
influenced by it, and even go to the extent of 
writing in one journal to inform the public that 
they rarely, if ever, read another. Now, I be- 
lieve that this influence is too powerful and too 
important to be safely neglected, and I am con- 
vinced that the men who are entitled to be 
listened to, would do well to occupy this field 
more frequently than they do. A letter or a 
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signed article from the pen of one of those 
members of any profession who has made his 
name known, is read with attention by the 
whole of that profession, and may produce a 
permanent and sensible change in public feeling 
on a disputed point. Such a communication, if 
directed to obtain a definite and attainable 
reform, would be the most powerful agency pos- 
sible towards securing such a reform. 

We have hitherto examined esprit de corps, s0 
to speak, from the outside ; we have named a 
very fewof the advantages which it procures to 
the individual members of the professions where 
it prevails, and if I do not refer to those advan- 
tages more in detail, it is because they are obvious 
and well known to you all. There are, however, 
corresponding advantages to the public, and 
here, I think, comes in the leading distinction 
between genuine esprit de corps and its spurions 
counterfeit, trades-unionism ; the one is honour- 
able to those who possess it, and advantageous 
to their clients and themselves alike ; the other 
seems to consider notions of honour superfluous, 
and only aims at being of advantage to one 
side. 

The professional man has been described as a 
tradesman selling his own time and skill; but 
the conrparison is not just, because his relation 
to his ehent is not that of selling some ware to 
him, bat of doing some act for him: he repre- 
sents his client. We, for example, do not simply 
sell a building to a client; if he wants to buy 
he goes to the auction mart. He comes to us to 
take charge of such ideas as he has, and such 
requirements as must be met under our charge, 
to mature them, work them out, carry them into 
execution, and represent him by doing for him 
what he cannot do for himself for lack of the 
required architectural knowledge and skill. It is 
the same, mutatis mutandis, with solicitors and 
counsel, or with medical men. Now it is of 
infinite importance to the individual that the 
person who represents him,—his vicarious self, 
se to speak,—should represent him in the best 
possible way, and the man who pays a high fee 
to a distinguished barrister does it with the 
desire that he may make his temporary appear- 
ance before the court in the character of a person 
of complete knowledge of the law and high in- 
telligence. It is also of importance that to this 
should be added a character for high honour; 
and professional esprit de corps secures that the 
client shall be temporarily clothed with such a 
reputation. The parties to a suit may bear, 
each of them, a very indifferent character; but 
it smooths the transaction of the business to an 
untold extent, if the judge knows that each is 
represented by counsel who will not overstep 
the bounds of legal propriety. So in our own 
profession, a client employing one of ourselves 
has in professional esprit de corps a safeguard, on 
the one hand, that his interests will be attended 
to, and his work well done and fairly charged 
for; and, on the other hand, that he will have 
the advantage in negotiations, such, for example, 
as arise about party-walls, rights of light, &c., 
that, however indifferent his own personal 
character may be among his neighbours, the 
matter will be argued as one in which right will 
be done, because it is in the hands of a respect- 
able professional man. The employment of men 
having a high standard of professional honour 
prevents many base things being done, and 


esprit de corps so becomes a public advantage. | 


Were our judges corruptible, our counsel base, 
what untold injustice would be perpetrated 
which is now left unattempted, or utterly de. 


feated? Were there no high tone of feeling | 


among our medical men, how much of cruel 
neglect, of infanticide, and of other sorts of 
murder would be quietly accomplished; and 
were there no professional honour among archi- 
teets, many a bad brick and rotten stick would 
find its way into works where, if professional 
superintendence was paid for, on the one hand, 
professional blindness would be handsomely feed, 
on the other, 
; Trades-nnionism has been mentioned, and it 
is in this direction that the danger of all combi. 
nations of persons engaged in business lies. | 
should not like to say that every organisation 
which has profit for its sole aim must be wholly 
bad, or that every one which professes to secure 
honourable ends is entirely good, but in each 
Case the presumption lies in that direction. This 
—s however, I will not pursue, or it would 
us over too much ground; but it would 
pe mera be instructive, did time permit, 
devote a little attention to what professional 
esprit de corps is not, as well as to what it ie. 


We are, however, at least agreed that it is not a 


combination for the purpose of securing unfair 
remuneration for the members of the profession, 
or for hampering any one in his legitimate com- 
petition in the race of life, for screening any 
member from the effeets of his own wilful mis- 
conduct, or in any other way for exalting 
selfishness above honour and justice,—in one 
word, it is not a trade-union.* 








POPULAR EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
THE EDINBURGH HOSPITALS. 


Wuen the school boards of England and Wales 
have got well through with their preliminary 
labours, which it is most desirable they may 
everywhere accomplish speedily, and have en- 
tered with zeal and assiduity upon their real 
mission, it is to be hoped that they may be 
successful, within a reasonable time, in doing 
much to wipe ont the discredit that attaches to 
the largest, wealthiest, and most important 
section of the United Kingdom, in the matter of 
popular education. England has a long lee-way 





to make up before the mass of the rising genera- 
tion are abreast in educational advantages with 


advantages of a system of national education for 
nearly two centuries, whereas England has had 
no system worthy of the name. Before the 
Reformation the parochial system was adopted 
in Scotland for educational as well as eccle- 
siastical purposes, and numerous schools,—good, 
considering the mental light and culture of the 
time,—were in existence, and accessible to the 
children of the poor. It was not, however, until 
after the Reformation that the parochial system 
was fully adopted. In 1616 the Privy Council 
enacted that “ in every parish in this kingdom 
where convenient means may be had for enter- 
taining a school, a school shall be established, 
and a fit person appointed to teach the same, 
upon the expense of the parishioners, according 
to the quality and quantity of the parish.” From 
the unsettled condition of public affairs, it was 
seventeen years before the enactment was 
ratified by Parliament. The Act still remained 
in abeyance, and it was not until the celebrated 
statute of William and Mary, 1695, was passed 
that the Scottish parochial school system came 
fully into action. It provides “that there be a 
school founded, and a schoolmaster appointed, 
j in every parish (not already provided), by 
|the advice of the presbyteries; and, to this 
| purpose, that the heritors do in every con- 
| gregation meet among themselves, and provide a 
commodious house for a school, and modify a 
stipend to the schoolmaster, which shall not be 
under 100 merks (51. 11s. 1}d.), nor above 200 
merks (111. 2s. 23d.), to be paid half-yearly at 
two terms.” In 1803 the minimum salary of 
the parish schoolmasters was raised to 300 merks 
Scots, and the maximum to 400 merks; the 
heritors, or landowners, being required to pro- 
vide also a dwelling-house for the schoolmaster, 
with at least two apartments, and a fourth of an 
, acre, Scots, of ground for a garden. There was 
| provision made for further increase of salary, 
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‘and in 1828 the salaries had reached from | 


| 251. 138. 3$d. to 341. 4s. 4}d., with the small fees 
| often as low as 1s. and 1s. 6d. per quarter ; nomi- 
| nated poor children being taught free. There 
| was thos an important educational work prose- 
'cuted in Scotland as early as the seventeenth 


‘century, at a time when England and Ireland 


| were left in comparative darkness. The preva- 
| lent use in the educational action of those days 
of the dead languages, of Latin in particular, 
engendered in Scotland respect for the classical] 
element, and raised, so to speak, the educational 
tone of the people, and enabled them to appre- 
ciate, probably, the value of a higher kind of 
education than that given in the common parish 
schools, such as is now spoken of, and looked for, 
as given in the ‘‘ middle-class schools” of London 
and other places. To this cause it seems natural 
to attribute, in part at least, the numerous en- 
dowed schools and burgh schools of Scotland,— 
| the one class founded by benevolent donors 
leaving funds or property in trust for educa- 
tional and other benevolent objects, the other by 
corporate bodies devoting corporate funds and 
property to the provision and maintenance of 
good and cheap schools. Burgh schools, under 
the control of corporations, existed prior to the 
introduction of the parochial system, and many 
of them have flourished simultaneously with the 
parish schools, with constantly augmenting 
vigour. Dr, William Chambers tells us, in his 
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the children of Scotland, which has enjoyed the | pounds. 


view of his and usefal after-career, 
that his real education commenced after he left 
school 


of the great Scottish 
Reformer, John Knox, did much to lead up to the 





adoption of the parochial school system, although 
'he did not live to witness its establishment or 
| beneficial results. It is evidence of the existence 
| in Scotland of efficient schools in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, that Knox received 
such a grounding in classical education as fitted 
him for the university in the burgh school of 
Haddington, a venerable institution that remains 
to this day, and at which several living men that 
could be named have been educated, who have 
achieved in various departments of usefulness, 
even more than national reputation. The school 
is in three divisions,—English, or elementary ; 
the mathematical, or commercial; and the 
grammar, or classical schools, each conducted in 
a separate, although contiguous, building. Two 
of the divisions are conducted in comparatively 
modern buildings ; but the English school, which 
is adorned with a panel in a central pediment, 
containing a goat, the arms of the “guid auld 
toon,” in alto relievo, has sufficient evidences of 
antiquity to induce the belief that it is the 
identical building, in so far as the carcass goes, 
in which Knox learned to read Sallust and 
Virgil. The Haddington Burgh School is not, 
however, an evidence of the perfection of the 
system, or of the efficiency of the control 
exercised, under all circumstances, by the magis- 
tratesand council. It has unfortunately occurred 
in its history that a stiff-necked, wrong-headed 
rector has been able persistently to defy tho 
governor, and render the school all but worth- 
less; but such misfortunes are happily rare 
among the burgh schools of Scotland, nearly 100 
in number, some of them flourishing in “county 
towris” of 3,000 and 4,000 inhabitants. 

The Grammar - school era commenced in 
England also about the time of the Reformation, 
when so many schools were founded that it 
became evident that their regulation, rather than 
an increase in their number, was the chief eda- 
cational desideratum. Many of these schools 
were free at first, as designed by their founders, 
but abuses crept in: funds were misapplied, and 
not a few of these schools sank to decay through 
egregious mismanagement, and ceased to be of 
any advantage to the children of either rich or 
poor. The parochial charity-school era may be 
placed as from 1700 to 1800. This system is 
only partial in operation, and the cost involved 
in clothing as well as educating the compara- 
tively small number of children it embraced 
restrained its extension. The free charity- 
schools for “Grinders” (vide Dickens), and the 
e dresses of the boy old men, and girb 








grotesqu 

old women, admitted to them, are peculiar to 
England, and are more numerous and notable in 
London than in any other city or town. 

The administration of the funds of some of 
the most wealthy educational foundations of 
Londen has long been a favourite topic, of seldom 
favourable criticism, and the provision of effi- 
cient middle-class schools for London is a vitally 





important subject that has of late years de 
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servedly received much attention. The present 
aspect of educational affairs in Edinburgh bears 
upon both points. A brief notice of the educa- 
tional and scientific institutions and agencies for 
which Edinburgh is renowned would occupy 
more space than can be spared to the subject. 
It has its celebrated High School, asian toe 
the beginning of the twelfth century; its 
Academy, incorporated by royal charter ; Fettes 
College, housed in one of the most ornate and 
superb educational buildings in the United 
Kingdom; its training colleges and normal 
schools, and others too numerons and various to 
mention.* 








FROM EDINBURGH. 


Miss WALKER’s trastees, after some difficulty 
as between the designs for the new cathedral of 
“ Fidelitas ” and “ Auld Lang Syne,” have fixed 
upon the latter, which are found to be by Bir 
Gilbert Scott. The services of an architect 
eminently qualified for such a work have th 
been secured; but neither the accepted desi 
nor any of the others (fine as some of them are) 
are upon such a scale as to possess the dignity 
which may naturally be looked for in the 
cathedral of a city like Edinburgh. Two courses 
still remain open to the trustees. The funds at 
their disposal are large, amounting, we under- 
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be entertained by any man of taste,—such a 
monument already existing in the city, and one 
such being quite enough. Another suggestion, 
which appears to meet with some support, is the 
erection of a memorial hall. Ample funds will 
be required to give such a structure a monu- 
mental character, to secure which the useful must 
be subordinated to the grand or ornamental. 
We understand that the trustees of the Royal 
Infirmary have resolved to delay the erection of 
new surgical wards, and to proceed only with the 
medical portion of the building. As we stated 
in a former notice, the basements of all the 
pavilions have beer. constructed, a course which 
seemed to us to be unwise in the circumstances. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHELSEA 
WATERWORKS. 


Tue Chelsea Waterworks Oompany contem- 
plate a considerable enlargement of their exist- 
ing premises and works, and for this purpose 
the company have given the necessary Parlia- 
mentary notices for powers which they intend 
to seek in the next session. The proposed works 
include the construction of three new reservoirs, 
one of which will be in East Moulsey and Thames 
Ditton, being 485 yards in length, and occupying 
an area of 20 acres. A second will be wholly in 





stand, to upwards of 200,0001. The main object 
contemplated by the testatrix was the foun. 
dation of a cathedral, and a much larger sum 
than the 65,0001. voted for the purpose may, 
we think, with propriety be set aside for the 
building, and a design upon an extended scale be 
procured from Sir G. Scott. If, however, it 
may not be thought judicious to exceed the sum 
already voted, there remains the alternative of 
bailding a portion only of the extended design, 
leaving the remainder to be dealt with in the 
future. Such was the usual practice in Medizeval 
times; but, now-a-days, we are in too great 
haste to accomplish every object, and it would 
be of advantage to art were the practice of our 
ancestors sometimes followed. 

Operations have commenced for the erection 
of an Oddfellows’ Hall in Forrest-road, from the 
designs of Mr. J.C. Hay, architect. The build- 
ing is to be in keeping with the adjoining build. 
ings, which are designed in the old Scottish style 
of stréet architecture. The front elevation only 
will be seen from the street. It will be of three 
stories, finished by a gable having a figure of 
Charity at the apex. On the ground-floor the 
entrance is flanked by shops, which are divided 
from the first floor by a cornice, terminated by 
brackets at each end, and in the centre is the | 
insignia of the order, under a hood. The first 
floor is lighted by three circular-headed windows, 
and is ornamented by an alto-relief, emblematic 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The third story 
rises from a corbelled course, and on each side 
are turrets of different design. 

A large hall in the rear is approached by a 
passage 8 ft. wide; it will be 61 ft. long, 47 ft. 
broad, and 30 ft. in height. A gallery is carried 
round three sides of the hall, on light iron 
columns, which run up to the roof in the manner 
of an arcade. In the front over the shops will 
be another hall, capable of accommodating 300 
persons, and the remainder is occupied by com- 
mittee-rooms, and a house for the keeper. The 
total cost is estimated at about 5,0001. 

Sunday, the 24th of November, was the tricen- | 
tenary of the death of John Knox, and in most of 
the Presbyterian churches throughout the city 
special reference was made to the life and 
character of the great Scottish Reformer, and of 
his influence upon the religious and civil institu- 
tions of the country. 

No memorial of Knox has been erected in 
Edinburgh, with the exception of a paltry church 
adjoining the house which he occupied,—which 
quaint building is still carefully preserved. This 
church has a somewhat ornate Gothic front, but 
the body of the building is of a nondescript 
style, and unworthy of the name it bears. 

A meeting has been held with the view of 
raising funds for the erection of a suitable me- 
morial as to the nature of which numerous sug- 
gestions were made, and much difference of 
opinion seemed to exist. A memorial window in 
St. Giles’s church, in which the Reformer 
ministered, was generally considered of too 
limited a nature, and even a simple statue was 
not thought of sufficient importance. 

A lofty column, with a statue on its summit, 
was likewise proposed, an idea which can hardly 


* To be continued, 








Thames Ditton, and will be 480 yards in length, 
and 19 acres in extent ; while the third reservoir 
will be situated on the company’s land at 
Putney, close to the aqueduct, where the exist- 
ing mains are carried across the river, near 
Putney Bridge. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS’ REPORT. 


WE abstract from the report read at the recent 
opening meeting a few items of special interest. 

National Training School for Music. — The 
Council have reason to hope that the actual 
establishment of national scholarships for music, 
to be competed for in many of the counties of 
the United Kingdom, will take place in the 
course of the ensuing year. From the list of 
upwards of eighty subscribers may be named 
the following :—Sir Titus Salt, bart., has promised 
to devote 1,0001. to the foundation of a scholar- 
ship, when the National Training School for Music 
is established, to be called the Saltaire Scholar. 
ship. Mr. F. Morrison will subscribe 501., for five 
years, for an Invernesshire Scholarship. Mr. C. 
Minton Campbell will give 501., for five years, 
for a Staffordshire Scholarship. Mr. Hawkshaw, 
C.E., promises 251., for five years, for a Sussex 
Scholarship. Mr. H. A. Hunt promises a dona- 
tion of 1001. The Marquis and Marchioness of 
Westminster will subscribe 15/. annually. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lansdowne, 5!/. 5s. 
annually. The Musical Committee will be re- 
quested to advise in reference to the necessary 
details for regulating the holding of these 


scholarships, and the Council have special satis- | 


faction in announcing that H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh is personally interesting himself in 
the plan. 

Improved Stoves and Grates.—Through Sir 


William Bodkin, from a gentleman who does not | 


wish his name to appear, the Council has received 
the very liberal offer of 5001. [as already men- 
tioned in our pages}, to be used in such a way 
as they may consider best, for some means of 
economising the use of coal for ordinary domestic 
purposes, without diminishing its efficiency. The 
great rise in the price of coal has again brought 
this question more prominently before the public, 
and the Council cannot but express their admira- 
tion of the practical philanthropy which has 
urged a private individual to contribute so hand- 
somely towards an attempt at its solution. It is 
not intended to entertain any proposals which 
are suitable only for the mansions of the rich, or 
have relation to cooking for large numbers, but 
rather, taking a room as the place of experiment, 
to offer prizes for grates suitable for existing 
chimneys, which shall fulfil the conditions of 
warming and ventilating, or of cooking in com- 
bination with these. But though thus inviting 
the manufacturers of grates, among others, to 
compete, it is obvious that any widely-spread 
and real improvement depends mainly on the 
designers and builders of houses. Year after 
year we hear of the same result, owing to the 
extravagance and waste of valuable material, in 
producing a miserable substitute for warmth and 
comfort in ordinary dwellings; and year after 
year we see the same type of enormous fireplaces 
and chimneys, in many cases constructed without 
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even the application of the form which experi- 
ence shows to be the best, rising up on every 
side. However much we may hope that builders 
will, some day or other, have the courage to 
strike out a new line altogether, we can only at 
present advise, with regard to the money 
entrusted to us, that it be awarded in connexion 
with the arrangement of houses already built, 
and that the improvements should be of such a 
character that the dwellings of the many shall 
be able to profit by them. 

Incombustible Paper.— The Gold Medal, in 
furtherance of the terms of Dr. Fothergill’s will, 
is this year offered for the production of an 
incombustible paper, so as to render the ledgers 
of commercial men, bankers, &., ordinarily 
indestructible by fire. 








_ Cameo.cutting by Females.—On several ooca- 
sions the conductor of this journal has sought to 
lead the attention of female art-students in this 
direction. It is satisfactory to find that the 
Silver Medal, in furtherance of the will of Mr. 


of Arts to female artists, for the best cameos 
designed and executed on any of the shells ordi- 
narily used for that purpose. 











PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
THAMES. 


Amonest the Parliamentary Bills seeking 
powers to execute new works, which will be 
investigated in the course of the ensuing Seasion, 
a project is included for the construction of a 
new bridge across the Thames. The proposed 
undertaking, which is described as the “Tower 
Bridge,” is intended to commence near Fair- 
| street, Horselydown, on the Surrey side of the 
| river, crossing the Thames in the direction of 
| the Tower, and having its terminus on Little 
| Tower Hill. In connexion with the bridge, it is 
| proposed to construct four tunnels or subways 
along the line of the bridge, these tunnels to be 
on or under the bed of the river, and it is further 
| proposed to connect these tunnels with a foot- 
| way on the side of the bridge by means of shafts 
to be constructed in the piers of the bridge. The 
tunnels are to be 150 ft. in length, and to be 
| 200 ft. from the centre of the Thames. It is 
not stated in the Parliamentary notice what the 
height of the bridge above high-water mark is to 
be; but, inasmuch as vessels of large burthen 
|come up to the wharfs close to London Bridge, 
| the probability is that the Admiralty authorities 
‘will insist upon a bridge of more than usual 
‘altitude before giving their sanction to the pro- 
ject. It is reasonable to suppose that if the 
| proposed bridge can be erected without unduly 
‘interfering with the navigation of the river or 
| the shipping of the port, it will be a great con- 
| venience to the residents on both sides of the 
| Thames east of London Bridge. 








; 
| 








| NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR THE 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tux School Board for London have just given 
notice of their intention, under the provisions of 
the Elementary Education Act, to take com- 
pulsory possession of plots of land in different 
portions of the metropolis for the purpose of 
erecting new schools on each site. The total 
number of schools which the Board propose to 
build is 56, on a corresponding number of sites, 
and the aggregate area of the land to be pur- 
chased is 112,452 square yards, or upwards of 
23 acres, 64,231 square yards of which are for 
schools to be erected in Middlesex, 41,665 square 
yards for schools in Surrey, and 6,556 square 
yards for schools in Kent (Greenwich). The 
schools to be erected in Middlesex are 35 in 
number, 10 of which are in the Finsbury divi- 
sion, viz., 3 in St. Luke’s, 2 in Islington, 2 in 
Clerkenwell, 1 in St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields, and 1 in 
St. George-the-Martyr’s ; 8 in the Hackney divi- 
sion, of which 3 are in the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 3 in St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, 
1 in Hackney, and 1 in Bethnal-green ; 7 in the 
Marylebone division, all in the parish of St. 
Pancras ; and 10 in the Tower Hamlets division, 
of which 3 are in St. George’s-in-the-Hast, 1 in 
Stepney, 1 in Shadwell, 1 in Ratcliffe, 1 in Lime- 
house, 2 in Poplar, and 1 in Mile-end Old Town. 
In Surrey the number of schools to be erected is 
18, of which 12 are in the Lambeth division, viz., 
4in Camberwell parish, 4 in St. Mary’s, Lambeth, 
3 in St. Mary’s, Newington, and 1 in Clapham. In 
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the Southwark division the number of schools to 
be erected is 6, of which 2 are in the parish of 
St. George-the-Martyr, and 4 in Bermondsey. 
In Kent 3 schools are to be built, all of which 
are in Greenwich. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 

London.—The report of the works committee 
was brought up at last week’s meeting. The 
committee recommended the acceptance of the 
revised tender of Mr.W. Shepherd, for the erection 
of a school for 837 children in Kender-street, 
Hatcham, at acost of 6,4711., which was agreed to. 
The committee also recommended the acceptance 
of the tender of Messrs. W. H. & J. Mansbridge 
for the erection of schools for 825 children, in 
West Ferry-road, Millwall, at a cost of 6,0701., 
which was agreed to. The tenders have already 
been given in our lists of November 9th and 
16th. At this week’s meeting, the Works Com- 
mittee reported that they had invited tenders 


from builders for the erection of a school pro. | 


viding accommodation for 1,213 children on the 
site in New Winchester-street, Islington. The 


Messrs. Downs & Co., offering to do the work for 
9,3281. be accepted. The recommendation was | 
agreed to. The committee had also had tenders | 
before them for the building of a school on the | 
site in Gloucester-street, Stepney, capable of 
accommodating 1,038. They recommended that 
the tender of Messrs. Roberts, amounting to_ 
8,3711., be accepted. This was also carried. The 
tender of Messrs. Cooke & Green, for the erec- | 
tion of a school for 788 children in Creek-road, 
Deptford, was in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Works Committee, and was 
agreed to. The amount was 5,75Sl. 

Okehampton.—The Okehampton School Board 
have chosen Mr. Charles Pinn’s design for the 
new schools. There were eight competitors. 
The schools are to contain 250 children, with 
master’s house, and are Geometrical in style. | 
The cost will be about 1,000!. 

Wraysbury Schools Competition.—The design of 
Mr. Fred. W. Albury, of Reading, architect, has 
been selected by the local School Board. Twenty- 
seven designs were sent in. 








“THE CHISEL.” 
At the Birmingham Royal Society of Artists, 


commiites recemmenfel shed: the hanier of Bernays, the professor of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


| as their analyst. 


the Market Hall,—supposed to be a copy of the 
Grecian Doric order of architecture,—the Fish 
Market, which does not even a carving 
of a lively fish ; whilst the athletes of Birming- 
ham met for the practice of their feats of 
strength, &c., in Bingley Hall, a damp, mouldy, 
and nasty piece of architecture. The remaining 
portion of the lecture was devoted to the 
technicalities of the subject. 





ANALYSTS UNDER THE ADULTERATION 
ACT. 


Tuk first prosecutions we have heard of under 
the Adulteration Act have occurred at the 
Borough Police-court, Liverpool. Two cow- 
keepers were charged with selling adulterated 
milk; the adulteration in one case was to the 
extent of 30 per cent., in the other 10 per cent. 
The magistrate inflicted a fine of 40s. and costs 
in one case, and 20s. and costs in the other. The 
| adulterant, we suppose, was water. The analysts, 





| however, have higher game to aim at than mere 


| water, or merely diluted milk. 
The Camberwell Vestry have appointed Dr. 


He is appointed for one year, 
and payment for that period is to be by fees. 


A committee of the St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields | 
Vestry have suggested that one analyst should | 


be nominated for the whole of Westminster. 

A letter from the Local Government Board to 
the St. Saviour’s District Board of Works, 
referring to the recent appointment of Dr. 
Bianchi as analyst, requests to be informed of 
Dr. Bianchi’s qualifications for the office, and 
that testimonials on the subject should be 
referred to the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Thorne stated that Dr. Bianchi would furnish 
the necessary testimonials: he had been their 
medical officer for over sixteen years. 








ARCHITECTS IN THE ANTIQUE TIMES. 


Sir,—With reference to the articles which the 
Quarterly has recently allowed to appear in its 
pages, permit me to say, whatever may be thought 
of the value of the writer’s special criticisms 
on things as they are,—and it is not to be denied 
that in many points they are trenchant and just, 
—it is with hisone pet theory that architects are 
most concerned, viz., that it has been left to 
modern days to develop an architectural pro- 


Mr. J. H. Chamberlain has delivered the third fession, upon which, though an architect himself, 
of a series of lectures entitled “‘ Means and | he pours all the vials of his contempt as 
Results,” the application of the subject being “spurious,” &c., and the fruitful source of what 


devoted on this occasion to ‘The Chisel.” The he considers the present debased condition of | 


THE OLD MASTER OF WORK. 


Sir,—In connexion with the great controversy 
which has been going on of late regarding the 
portion which the old workmen had in either 
designing or carrying on the work, the followin 
extract from the old Burgh Records of Aberdeen 
may be interesting. The duties of the master 
of work as here recorded may have been more 
in accordance with German, than with either 
English or French custom ; but your readers can 
judge of that for themselves :— 


_.... 4th May, 1484, 

“ The iiij day of May, anno Ixxxiiij‘®, Maistre Johne 
Gray, mason, was resauit be the alderman, bzaillies, 
counsale, and communite of the burgh of Aberdene, in 
maistre of wark, to the bigging of Sanct Necolace Wark 
(or church), quhilk has taken upon him to be continuale 
labourand diligent for the vpbringing of the said 
wark, and to do al car eonmerning the said wark, that 
accordis til a maister of wark, baith in labouring of his 
awyn persoun, deuysing, be seyng and ourseying of vtheris 
masons and warkmen that sal be vnder him, for al the 
dais of his lif, to the finale completing and ending of the 
said wark, at al his possibilitie and power, the best wyse 
that he can. For ye quhilkis thingis to be done he has, 
in the presence of the baillies, counsale, and communite 
forsaidis, gevin the gret bodely aith, to be lele and trew to 
the said wark for al the dais of his life, vnto the completin 
and ending of the same. And the said maister of wark 
sal labour himself, and ger vtheris masons and warkmen 
vnder him labour daily and continually, efter the Act of 
Parliament made thairupon. For the quhilkis labouris 
and seruice to be done the said maister of wark, the 
saidis alderman, baillies, counsale, and communite has 

romisset to gif yerly to the said maister of wark, for 
fis fil [or fee}, twenty _ and fyve merkis, til a propyne 
in al costage endur and al the dais that he has to lif quhil 
the said wark be complete. And the day of his entra to 
the said wark the day of this present write. And this 
said some of xxiij lib. xvis. viij d. yerly, to be pait til 
him at four termes in the yere, proporcionaly, as thai and 
he sal accord best thairupoun.”’ 


| The chief point of interest in the foregoing 
extract appears to me to be in the word 
“devysing.” How much does this word “devy- 
sing,” or designing, comprehend, and to what 
does it refer ? W. P. B. 











BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 27, Mr. H. Syer Cuming, 
V.P., in the chair, twenty-three members were 
announced as having been elected by the council, 
and thanks for numerous presents were returned. 

Mr. J. W. Baily exhibited many specimens of 
articles recovered from Victoria-street, London, 
including two skulls of the Bos longifrons, which 
were exhumed from a depth below the Roman 
stratum, and were found amongst piles ;— 
several examples of Samian and British ware, 
one of the latter of the fourth century,—a 
time when it now becomes difficult to determine 
whether they are Roman or purely British; 





lecture consisted of a review of the progress of things. To support this view, he is very great but this specimen, from its large mouth, 
chisel-work from the Middle Ages to our own in Greek quotations, with the pretence of showing | must unquestionably be British ;—a spouted 
time, showing the various influences that have that anything like an architectural profession vessel, somewhat later, but still British ;—a 
existed, locally and otherwise, to affect the opera- was unknown to the Greeks, and that apparently | chafing-dish of the sixteenth century, pertaining 


tions of architects and workers in stone. Thus| 


it was that in earlier times men built walls! hands, and been evolved stage by stage out of | 


their buildings must have grown up under their 


| to a barber's shop. 
| The Rev. Mr. Horne exhibited a cambric 


thickly and roughly because of the abundant! the inner consciousness of the “workman”! collar of Charles I., given by Charles II., toa 
supply of stone at their command, presenting | The absurdity of this is so apparent to any one| member of the Byron family, in 1660, and 


strange contrasts to the brick walls of the | 


who will consider what a Greek temple is as a 


imarked, ‘A Gift from King Charles.” Dr. 


present day, which may be built up evenly and perfect whole (a repetition of parts constructed Kendrick exhibited a piece of embroidery (em- 


strongly, and presenting as much solidity, with | 


half the thickness of the old stone walls. Mr. | 
Chamberlain treated of his subject in three | 
sections, — masonry, carving, and sculpture. 
Birmingham, with all its wealth,—with respect | 
to which ancient cities were not to be com. | 
pared,—possessed not a tenth of the number of | 
statues which an ancient city only a quarter its | 
size had been known to contain. The statues of | 
Sturge and Attwood were pointedly alluded to as | 
furnishing instances of the application of modern | 
sculpture built up in pieces instead of worked 
out of the solid block. The reason why there 
was no national school of sculpture was princi- 
pally because we would have no common art: 
everything in the way of art, as far as it could 
be, should be great and noble. Greek sculpture 
was composed of the representations of life, con- 
sisting perhaps of the wars of the people, their 
fames and legends; and if they came to 
Medieval times, they met with even representa- 
tions of their trades. There was nothing ideal 
in any of their sculpture. Having noticed how 
difficult, of rather outré, it would be for sculptors 
to deal with such subjects in modern times,— 
say, for instance, the portrayal of a Foresters’ 
or Odd Fellows’ procession, after the manner of 
the ancient Greek sculpture, the lecturer passed 
on to notice that there was nothing about the 
public buildings of this town in the way of 
sculpture to indicate the purposes for which they 
were erected. Especially was this the case with 


on identically the same mathematical principles, 
adjusted to each other by the nicest discrimina- 
tion of optical relationships, all needing to be 


grasped and combined as a whole before the | 


work could proceed), that it needs little refuta. 
tion; but as the flourishing of these Greek 
quotations, in which the word “ architectones ” 
is made to play so prominent a part, might 
deceive some minds, it may be worth while to 
offer just one other Greek quotation which is 
directly fatal and destructive to his whole view 
and theory. I am indebted to another source,— 
an article in a contemporary dealing with the 
architectural controversy in an able manner, and 
in part devoting itself to the views propounded 
in the Quarterly,—for this quotation, which is as 
follows :— 

“The pay of a common builder was five or six 
mine, but that an architect would require more 
than ten thousand drachms.”—Plat. ’‘Epagray 
ed. Serraw, t. i., p. 135. f 

This quotation from Plato will probably be 
enough to settle the question for most minds as 
to the validity of the writer’s great point about 
the absence of an architectural profession in the 
past, and resolves all that he otherwise says into 
the easy task of fault-finding and ultra-criticism, 
without practically showing that “more excel. 
lent way” for a truer and nobler art than we 
now possess, which is the desideratum of all 
earnest minds equally with his own, 





ALPHA, 





| bossed appliqué), showing the story of Hero 
‘and Leander, circd 1670, for the panel of a 
, casket. 
Mr. Roberts exhibited a series of curious 
| knives found in Thames deposits. The Rev. Mr. 
Hodgson sent an account of discoveries at 
_Monkswearmouth Church, and especially of a 
| monument of a priest, Ereberic, formed out of a 
previous Saxon tomb, and the name erased, and 
| probably contemporary with Bede. Mr. Crick- 
‘may, of Weymouth, exhibited drawings of a 
|Roman pavement at Preston Weymouth, not 
| previously illustrated. 

Mr. Stainbank exhibited two volumes of draw- 
ings, showing inscriptions on bells, taken from 
rubbings,—the earliest dated bell being 1296, at 
Claughton, Lancashire. 

Mr. J. W. Grover read an account of a Roman 
villa recently discovered at Teston, Kent, 
and com it with that at Chidworth, in 
Gloucestershire. 








Mortuaries.—_A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Vestry of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields for the purpose of considering the 
desirability of erecting a mortuary for the 
parish in Drury-lane burial - Such 
accommodation is greatly needed in the district, 
and it is not creditable to the parochial autho- 
rities that they should have deferred taking 
action in the matter until the present time. 
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THE VILLA MEDICI, ROME. 


We complete our illustration of M. Wey’s 
handsome and interesting book on Rome, noticed 
in our last, * by reproducing, with consent, the 
view given in it of the Villa Medici, the residence 
of artists sent from Paris; and some of the 
particulars he has given. It is elevated on the 
hill of the gardens whence it dominates city 
and fields, and is masked by the two pavilions 
rising out above the trees, over the facade. From 
the exterior side which faces towards Rome, the 
pens | has > cold look ; windows of tolerable 
simplicity and very spacious ; a very high door. 
way crowned by a balcony,—suchjis Ao unosten- 
tatious arrangement adopted in 1540, by Anni- 
bale Lippi, when he erected the palace for the 
Cardinal Montepulciano. It was intended to 
make of the opposite side a gem of architecture 
enriched by a collection of bas-reliefs, the 
precious fragments of antique sculpture. This 
facade, with its portico sustained on columns, 
and watched by lions, is in strong contrast with 
the other, of which the design has, without the 
slightest proof, been attributed to Michelangelo. 

It is probable, for the rest, according to 
M. Wey, that the plan was modified when Car- 





dinal Alessandro de Medici acquired possession 
of it, and gave it a name. He amused himself 


by decorating it in the few periods of leisure | 
which he was allowed under Clement VIII. from | 


i 
' 


the negotiations with which he was charged at | 
the courts of various sovereigns, and among | 
others at the court of the Béarnais, Henry IV. | 
On the death of Aldobrandini, the Cardinal | 
having been chosen Pope on the Ist of April, | 
1605, he took the name of Leo XI., and died | 
only twenty-seven days after, leaving as many | 
regrets as he had inspired hopes. The Cardinal 
de Medici commenced collections which, under 
the Florentine sovereigns, continued to enrich | 
the villa on the Pincian. On the vase placed 
in front of the steps was once seen the Mer- | 
cury of John de Bologna. 
It was Benedict Suvée, appointed director of | 





All over this tract you may see what must 
amount to millions of bushels of grains of granite, 
the size of blasting-powder, reduced to this 
state,—not by concussion, mark you ; for granite 
splits, and does not disintegrate, when it is 
struck, however hard,—but by mere heat. It 
looks as if there had been a hailstorm of adamant. 
Meantime, in this wreck of granite, the marble 
building at what was, as near as I could make 
out, the corner of Lindall and Congress streets, 
stands erect and in structure uninjured. The 
fagade has not a fissure in it. These warehouses 
were = superbly built of vast blocks. There is 
scarcely anything left by which we may ju 
how goodly they aaah of aa a 
stones have gone to powder, as I said; but some 
of them remain to show Cyclopian buildings. 
They are all seamed. Pick one of these seams 
with your fingers, and off come whole laminz, 
4 ft. or 5 ft. long. A boy can kick one of them 
to pieces. And here are brick piers standing 
unsupported to the height of 15 ft. or 20 ft. in 
this waste of granite. The spacious granite 
fronts have dissolved and disappeared ; the brick 
partition-walls and piers stand often uninjured,— 
always uninjured when good mortar has been 
used to join them. From a brick vault I saw a 
man, precariously perched upon a ladder, ex- 
tracting his books in perfect order, while of the 
granite which had hidden the brick, barely 
enough was left upon the ground to show what 
it had been. In one place a brick wall, four 
stories high, and in extent the whole side of a 
warehouse, stands above and perfect. Of course, 
the next high wind will blow it down; but while 
it stands it is an eloquent witness to the excel- 
lence of the material of which it is made. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Aw election of four pensioners on the funds of 


| this institution (two male and two female) took 


place yesterday (Thursday) at Willis’s Rooms, 


has obtained the required Government sanction 
to his plans through the influence of his former 
official connexion with the Admiralty. 

What a large number of ratepayers are 
anxious to know is :— 

1. Whether the sum referred to could be 
legally borrowed by the Corporation, in the 
absence of a proper Government inspection ? 

2. If the rates can be lawfully charged with 
the money borrowed of an insurance company 
at the rate named, after the passing of the Act 
of last session enabling any Local Board of 
Health to obtain money from Government for 
sanitary improvements at 3} per cent., the 
repayment being spread over sixty years ? 

If we are in error in respect of that Act you 
will doubtless set us right. 

Twetve Ratepayers oy WeymMourn.* 








THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH AT 
SIXHILLS, LINCOLN. 


Tue tower of the church at Sixhills has been, 
and is, matter of serious dispute between the 





the French Academy in Rome, who, in 1803, | King-street, St. James’s; the president, Mr. Ed- 
obtained the transference of the Villa Medici as win Lawrence (Lawrence & Sons), in the chair. 
the home of French artists. The most remark. | There were five male and eight female candidates. 
able of the domestic apartments is the dining. |The poll opened at 12 o’clock noon, and closed 
room, adjoining a kitchen, whence issues that at 3 p.m., when the scrutineers (Messrs. T. 
disturbing and too familiar odour of such offices | Stirling, Matthew Hall, and R. K. Barstall) 
in lyceums and boarding-houses. This fine re-| announced that the successful candidates 


fectory is vaulted, and the arch has been divided | 
into compartments, in which since 1811 the. 


portraits of those crowned by the French Aca- | 


demy have been placed by their comrades. 

The building is scarcely so well kept as it 
should be, and has the consequent aspect of 
neglect. 


were :—Males, J. W. Annis and Matthew Saich ; 
females, Ann Budd and Frances Seare. The 
chairman having formally declared the result 
of the election, votes of thanks to the scru- 
tineers (proposed by Mr. Thorn.and seconded by 
Mr. Richardson), and to the chairman (on the 


| motion of Mr. Burstall), brought the proceedings 


| to a close. The Institution has now forty-five 
'pensioners on its funds—twenty males and 








BEHAVIOUR OF GRANITE AND BRICK | twenty-five females; the males receiving 251. 


UNDER FIRE. 


Tae Boston correspondent of the New York | 


World sends some notes on this subject, which 
will interest our readers :— 

The Post-office is of granite; the columns at | 
two corners have been burnt out of shape, and | 
one or two of them almost out of existence, by | 
the fervent heat so near it. But here it stands | 
now as on Saturday, with all its openings un- 
covered, and with a network of light wooden 
scaffolding, which these openings exposed to fire 
over the whole interior of it. The fireman kept 
it so drenched, that the flames which burnt away 
the granite at the corners did not even char the 
woodwork within; but in this very praise there 
lies a reproach. If this building, which thus 
invited destruction by fire, not only stands un- 
consumed, but was the bulwark which held back 
the fire from eating up the whole of Boston, 
why is it that a stand was not made on one of 
the many burnt buildings, which were not only 
by structure, but by equipment and preparation, 
intended to be fireproof? From here, for a 
stretch of almost half a mile southward, were 
solid squares or polygons of granite, with here 
and there a building of marble or of brick. Of 
these granite buildings, it may be said, with 
almost literal exactness, that there is not left 
one stone upon another that is not torn down ; 
and not only so, but the massive stones thus 
disjointed are disintegrated. I picked up and 
pocketed a piece of marble and of granite, of 
equal size, which lay alongside each other. They 
had been subjected to the same tremendous test. 
The granite crumbled under my fingers like 
caked rice; the marble was as firm as when it 
was quarried. 








* See p. 917, ante, 


| per annum, and the females 20!. per annum, 


each, 








SEWAGE UTILISATION, 
BORROWING POWERS, AND GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTION. 


Sir,—About twelve months ago, the Corpora- 
tion of Weymouth engaged the services of Sir 
John Coode, of Portland Breakwater fame, to 
devise a scheme for more effectually draining 
the town and disposing of its sewage, which has 
hitherto been discharged into the tidal backwater 
or estuary. In the course of the spring Sir 
John accordingly produced elaborate plans, 
which embraced, among other things, an enor- 
mously expensive dam and drain across the said 
backwater, in order to concentrate the sewage in 
one pumping-station, from whence it was pro- 
posed to be carried a mile and a half, and dis. 
posed of by irrigation on clayey land. This 
mode of disposal has subsequently been set 
aside pending the experimental trial of one of 
Austin’s strainers at the mouth of a main drain ; 
yet notwithstanding this fact, the contractor has 
been pushed on to commence the dam, which 
will be altogether unnecessary should the 
strainer or any other new method of treating 
sewage in the meantime be found successful. 

The estimated cost of Sir John Coode’s scheme, 
which avowedly leaves the drainage of the town 
incomplete, is 25,0007., and that sum has recently 
been borrowed at the rate of 41. 7s. 6d. interest 
per cent. per annum, repayable in thirty years. 
Now we have not been favoured with the visit of 
a single Government inspector to go into details 
and check the plans on the spot, and it is gene- 
rally understood, on the authority of statements 
made in the town council, that Sir John Coode 


patron, Mr. Heneage, and the vicar, the Rev. 
C. A. Wilkinson. The patron, upon the plea of 
want of funds, pulled down the old tower (said 
to have been built by the Gilbertine monks, in 
the time of Stephen),—very massive, and quite 
susceptible of restoration, without faculty, as we 
are informed, and without communication with 
ecclesiastical authorities. He spurned the vicar’s 
remonstrance, broke up tons of the old stones 
for the walks of his own grounds and to mend 
the highway, and threatened to sell the fine peal 
of ancient bells. The vicar has been energeti- 
cally engaged for the last fourteen months in 
getting subscriptions, and has collected 4501. 
The Architectural Society have taken the matter 
in hand, have made a grant of 5l., and have 
approved the design of Mr. Fowler for rebuild. 
ing it. 

The patron has caused his tenants-at-will to 
pass and record in vestry, “that no alteration 
whatever be made in the church ;” and he him- 
self has, by his order, caused upwards of 100 
tons of the stones of the demolished tower, that 
would have been used immediately for the new 
building, to be buried and jodded down in the 
field of one of his tenants. 

So stands this matter at present. The vicar 
has entered his solemn protest to the authorities 
against this act of his patron. We do not ex- 
press any strong opinion on the subject, our 
information being ex parte; but certainly, judg- 
ing from the printed documents, the proceedings 
of the patron seem extraordinary, to say the 
least. 

It appears likely that the vicar’s efforts will be 
crowned with success, and that the tower will be 
raised again on that hill, which is one of the 
finest sites in the county, to stand for ages to 
the glory of God. 

The vicar sends us a full statement, too long 








for publication, and begs us to add that the 
same will be sent to any address upon applica- 
tion by post-card. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham. — A jal lock-out has oc- 
curred in the building trade. The Builders’ 
Association issued notices to the effect that the 
working hours for all branches, both in work- 
shops and out of doors, would be from seven 
a.m. to five p.m. on and after Monday, Novem- 
ber 11, till February 18, 1873. This, the men 
say, is contrary to the rules as decided by Mr. 
Rupert Kettle, and they accordingly issued a 
counter notice that the short time would not 
commence till Wednesday. A large number of 
men were thrown out of employment. 

Blackburn.—The operative bricklayers having 
given notice totheir employers that they are not 
going to have their wages lowered this winter, 
the masters have met, and resolved that the old 
rule be adhered to, and that bricklayers should 
be lowered to 30s., and labourers to 20s. during 
the winter months. 

West Hartlepool.—Fully 120 bricklayers and 
their labourers (chiefly employed on the new 
buildings at or near the West Hartlepool Rolling 
Mills), have refused to continue at their employ- 
ment, because their employers declined to allow 
them to adopt the scale of wages which the 
master bricklayers of Middlesbrough recently 


conceded to their men. 
* The signatures are forwarded. 
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TOKENHOUSE-YARD, CITY. 
Slams and squalor vile, 
Cheek by jow] with stately pile. 

Some of the courts hereabout,—and these are 
many,—are only 4ft. wide! In the event of 
infection or conflagration, it must spread. A fire 
would certainly do what the authorities should— 
make a fine opening from the Bank of England 
to Finsbury-circus. There can be no question 
about the ground being speedily occupied by 
commercial palaces. I hope our new Lord Mayor 
will Baron Haussmann these rookeries and 
slums, where the sun never shines. His business 
premises adjoin this remnant of bygone London ; 
but would either of the above eventualities 
break or make him? A step in time may save 
nine, and be sure to gain renown,—equal to an 
Embankment, Bridge, or Viaduct. R. T. 





DEFECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS LN 
SOUTHWARK. 


Ir has just transpired that the several school 
buildings in Southwark are in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, so far as regards their con- 
struction and arrangements. Canon Gregory, a 
few weeks ago, on the occasion of laying the 
foundation-stone of a school in Bermondsey, 
referred to the great disproportion between the 
increase of population and that of the schools in 
the district, adding that whilst the schools were 
deficient in number, several of them were also 
very defective in construction. Mr. Stokes, the 
Government Inspector of Schools, in a report 
just issued, confirms this opinion. 








THE NEW GAIETY BUILDINGS. 


THE enlargement of the buildings in con- 
nexion with the Gaiety Theatre, in Catherine- 
street, which have been in progress for the last 
two or three months, and which we have already 
noticed, are now almost completed, so far as 
regards the external architectural elevation. 
During the present week the scaffolding in front 
of the enlarged Catherine-street frontage has 
been removed, revealing a prominent architec. 
tural facade. The building now forms one 
continuous block from the Strand frontage to 
the rear of the theatre in Catherine-street. 
The added portion is uniform in its archi- 
tectural features with that part of the restau- 
rant and hotel at the corner of Catherine- 
street and the Strand, with the exception of the 
first story windows, which are square-headed, 
and the elevation has been rendered additionally 
effective by balconies in the centre of the build- 
ing. The objection to be taken is, that the 
theatre is swamped in the restaurant; in fact, 
but for the illamination at night the presence of 
a theatre could scarcely be guessed. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 


A Lorry story has been added to the old part 
of Burlington House, in accordance with the 
design of Mr. Sydney Smirke, as exhibited some 
time ago, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw being the 
contractors. Shrouded by the buildings next 
Piccadilly intended for the Learned Societies, 
the addition has been made so quietly that it 
will take many by surprise. It includes three 
galleries for the purposes of the Royal Academy, 
one of which, we believe, is destined to receive 
the statues, casts, and other works of art left to 
the Academy by the late John Gibson, and con- 
cerning the neglect of which we have recently 
iggy more than one complaining letter from 

ome. 











ROMSEY. 


At Porter's Bridge there stood until a few 
months ago some old premises and a brewery ; 
these have all been removed, and the site con- 
verted into a garden inclosed within a wall. <A 
public convenience has been effected by the 
road near Messrs. Stead, Tylee, & Potter's 
offices being widened. The architect for this 
work is Mr. James Jenvey, of the Abbey; 
and the contractor, Mr. John Crook, of South- 
ampton. At the Abbey, adjoining the new hall, 
a building of a substantial character, intended 
for schools, class-rooms, &c., with a residence for 
@ superintendent, has been erected on the site of 
some old dilapidated buildings. The works are 
in a forward state, and will be completed shortly 
after Christmas. The architect is Mr. H. J. 
Paull, of Manchester. Mr. Crook is the 
contractor here also. 


[ Nov. 30, 1872. 





PROPOSED SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR 
BELFAST. 

In reply to advertisement by the Belfast 
Board of Guardians, a number of designs for 
school buildings were sent in, and from these a 
set by Messrs. Young & Mackenzie was selected. 
On ‘the 19th instant a deputation of architects 
who had submitted plans for the buildings, con- 
sisting of Mr. Thomas Jackson, Mr. F. Stirrat, 
Mr. M‘Kinnon, Mr. Hevey, and Mr. Whittington, 
and accompanied by Mr. J. M‘Lean, solicitor, 
waited on the Board in reference to the selection 
made by the guardians. 

The pasar ar set forth was that the plans had 
not been properly examined, and that better 
designs had been over. The competitors, 
therefore, urged that all the designs should be 
referred to the Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
or to the commissioners’ architect, for a fresh 
decision. Aftera discussion, the matter dropped ; 
it being understood that Messrs. Young & Mac- 
kenzie would furnish an estimate of the cost of 
carrying out the work from their designs. 








THE HARTLEPOOLS EXCHANGE AND 
CLUB-HOUSE COMPETITION. 


In May last, about a dozen architects of South 
Durham were invited, by the directors of the 
Hartlepools Exchange Company, Limited, to 
prepare designs in competition for the above 
buildings. 

Only eight responded to the call, and from 
these, three sets of designs, bearing the mottoes, 
“Compact,” “ Veritas,” and “On Change,” were 
selected for the premiums offered. 

The Directors submitted them to Mr. Ridley, 
of the Lock Works, Middlesbrough, that he 
might prepare estimates of cost, and it was 
found that none of them could be erected for the 
sum stipulated in the conditions of competition. 

As this was the case, the directors requested 
the three premiated architects to obtain sub- 
stantial builders’ estimates for the erection of 
the buildings according to their several designs. 

The author of the design bearing the motto 
“Veritas,” Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of Darlington, 
obtained an estimate from Messrs. Robson, of 
the same town, to erect the Exchange buildings 
for about 8,0001., which was the stipulated sum, 


j although Mr. Ridley’s estimated cost for this 


design was above 10,0001., and higher than that 
for either of the others. 


estimate has been finally accepted, and the other 
two premiums awarded. 

In consequence of the lack of funds, the 
directors considered themselves compelled to 
give the work to Mr. Hoskins, because he 
obtained the lowest actual estimate, although 
the plan for the Exchange buildings was thought 
to be inferior to that submitted by one of the 
other premiated architects. 

Having thus far adopted this principle of 
action, they felt bound on the same basis to 
award two other premiums to Messrs. Thompson 
& Garry, of West Hartlepool, and Messrs. Alex- 
ander & Henman, of Stockton and Middles- 
brough. 

All your readers who have perused the General 
Regulations for the conduct of architectural 
competitions, lately issued by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, will be able to judge for 
themselves as to the fitness of this decision. 

LooKkeR-on, 





OBSTRUCTING LIGHTS. 


Tux case of Younge c. Shaper, before Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, was an appheation by Mr. Robert Younge, spirit 
merchant, Old Haymarket, Sheffield, who asked for an 
injunction to restrain Mr, Shaper, eating-house keeper, 

estbar, Sheffield, from proceeding with a building 
which is being erected at the top of Water-lane, in such a 
way as to injure Mr. Younge’s property on the other side 
te Glasee, for th 

r. se, for the plaintiff, said the buildings were two 
hotels, and they were from each Tne by a 
narrow lane known as Water-lane, and the fronts of each 
faced Castie-street, 

The plaintiff's longer frontage was in Water-lane. 
There were twelve windows looking towards the east, 
all but one being ancient lights. ater-lane varied in 
width from 13 ft. to 14 ft., and the defendant was raisin 
the wall complained of, a height of 52 ft. above what it 
was originally. 

After an address by Mr. Cotton, Q.C., for the 
Vice-Chancellor said bis experience of all such cases 
taught him that the plaintiff, in a case where ancient 
lights were interfered with, was apt to the value of 

sese lights; and on the other 5 were always 
witnesses to be found, skilled and unskilled, ready 





to 
prove not only that there would be no but that 
t benedit from the’ 


| the plaintiff would derive 
work being catled on, t had been urged in ease 





f 
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After sundry alterations, Messrs. Robson’s | to 


that because the were not used for a 
purpose the defendant iad 0 right to harkens 

A bo hell to consider tha puspeoes $0 whieh: Gay ight 
might be put hereafter, and would involve a much 
more serious loss than at present would be experienced 
injury plaintig? 
had a right to those for any 


choose, therefore the it had no 
i whieh would 


The proposed to a Aa now builtne 
would overwhelm the plaintiff, and instead 
ould be S oe 


ought to be in 

he coukl not enforce his opinion. injunetion would 

pad wget in the terms prayed for, to restrain 
nt from continuing the erection of the bnilding above 

ancient level, Oosts W as a matter of course, 











IMPROVEMENT IN STREET LAMPS, 


Srn,—Having had my attention called, through the 
medium of your paper, to the new patent on one 
side of Moo: t, I went to see them, an i 
hope they will come into generaluse. In one thing, how. 
ever, I think an improvement could be ; on the 
proposal offered to use wire gauze and chalk (which would 
constantly require renovation) to absorb the moisture ; 
by making the lamp double—i.e., in the common square 
lamp to have four panes of glass fitted inside, ond chow 
2 in. or less from the outer four . When in cold 
weather the gas is alight, the ission 
through the inner glass, would warm the air between the 
two, and uently the inner glass being kept warm on 
both sides, wi e rate any moisture on the inside; 
and as no steam co Got between the fue: ginanes, the 
outer one would also be kept clear and roy 3 

Canto F. Jonysoy. 








WHITEHAVEN BATHS COMPETITION. 


Sir, 7 an pong = Be caution I gave = our 
es a fortnight or three weeks ago respecting t ve 
Soumpethian. The enclosed post card now issued to com- 
petitors, who it may be presumed have nearly finished 
their drawings, forcibly bears out the views I then ex- 
ressed respecting the character of the competition, May 
Fask youto print it? I trust no one will be so foolish as 
to write to you for sympathy for m labour. If one 
has been weak and erring, let him eorrowfully hide the 
sad fact. Forzsicur, 


“ Whitehaten, Nov, 26, 1872. 
Barus. 
The ground indicated on plan sent, not being available, 
the project is for the present in abeyance. Yours —— 
fully, Pro Jouw Jackson,—G, E.” 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE CONSUMPTION 
HOSPITAL. 


Iw the Chelsea Vestry a letter was read from the Metro- 
olitan Board stating that application had been made 
rom the authorities of the Hospital for Consumption in 

the Fulham-road for permission to tunnel under the road- 
way po i having ge: vam some property pee the 

ad, and asking the views of the vestry on the subject. 
Mr. Symone moved that the Meany er no objection. 
Mr. Fisher moved an amendment that the Metropolitan 
Board be asked under what Act of Parliament they pro- 
pose to grant the application. Supposing the authorities 
wished to light the tunnel with gas, who would be the 
authority to interfere? Mr. H. Oughton asked whether 
the Kensington V exp! any views on the 
question, as one half of the road was in that parish. After 
some further discussion, the vestry clerk (Mr. Lahee) said 
there was just this point, that one did not know under 
what statute the permission to construct tunnel would 
be given. The point wasnovel, In the end the vestry 
adopted the amendment, 








THE LIGHTING OF BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 

Srn,—I_ believe seversl suggestions have been made 
connected with this subject, and I shall feel obliged if 
= will allow me space to submit another, which may, 

think, be considered worthy of notice. I propose that 


the lamp standards supporting the lamps, which are con- 
stantly being broken (I presume by passing vebicles), be 
removed from their present very unsuitable position, and 


placed at the side of the bridge, close to the parapet, in 
the same way as on Westminster and other bridges; or, 
what would be still better perbaps, to have the lamps 
placed on the top of iron framings, fixed at different 
points over the footway (having a sufficient number of 
them to light both wa the carriage-way). 


to the yy and 
B ing out m th difficulty would be 
po nr bieckftere Bs Bridge cept? but mre 
—e at night, 7 when the is ligh 
with the broken lamps, and the wind is blowing : the 
bridge has then a spectral look N, Wateratt. 











SUGGESTION AGAINST FIRES LN 





MANUFACTORIES. 
Six,—After the deplorable accounts of the fire 
at in ‘Ame it certain facts worth 


bearing in mind, viz, :—That granite when exposed to 
intense heat crumbles like y= nm that rene and _ 
are equally subject to much destruction. Now, in 

serious fire at still find a 
great ion 
still stood a great test from fire, although the 
oe cracked ; but ed t in some measure have pro- 
ceeded, perhaps, from mense iron beams giving ’ 
which would «act as a lever on the walls, ake these of. 
cumstances, one feels disposed to su such remedies 
as might in some measure counteract the sad destruction 
of property from fires. For this pu you allow 
me to est the ing, viz.:—As there is a vast 





accumulation of refuse coal at the mouths of coal-pits, 
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THE SHAMELESS ADVERTISEMENT 
FROM CROWLE. 


_Six,—This reply has been sent to the kind in. 
vitation of the above Board, published in the 
Builder last Saturday :— 

= Tame ont, to tee Conzio. Sheol 

a advertisemen 
Builder, we think it ot te have cael the soon ne > 
members that architects are obliged to live as emen 7? 
Would it not be well for your Board and other Boards and 
institutions whose ideas of fairness are defective, to pur- 
— the general | J — conducting of archi- 
British Architects, cost 3d. ? ‘aces the advertise- 
ment @ misprint ? Should it not have been 50/,? If this is 
not the case, how can you expect honourable architects to 
accept your invitation ?—We are, &e.”’ 

Would not the Institute be doing a charity to 
such conscienceless corporations as the above by 
sending each of them a copy of their general 
regulations for conducting competitions lately 
issued? And would not this be a legitimate and 
most useful way of expending a small portion of 
their revenue? The labours of the Institute in 
drawing up these regulations will be lost if they 
do not find some means of placing them in the 
hands of those who have to organise competitions. 

Once Brrren Twice Sry. 














FIRE AT THE CITY FLOUR MILLS. 


o~-* page 930 of last week's Builder, a modification 
of “* Dennett's” floors is su ed for firepoof purposes. 

In the gypsum districts, coarse rock, in which marl 
peadominetee, is roasted, roughly pulverized, and used for 

vedroom floors. It has this quality, that after being in 
work it can be broken up, burnt again, mixed with a little 
new, and re-used, 

The ‘‘ Dennett’ arch is composed of concrete, in which 
the aforesaid floor plaster is the binding material, and 
from its cohesiveness and cheapness, it is well adapted for 
many of the Lae yoo for which it is used ; but in the event 
of a fire it would calcine with the heat, and burst on the 
ie ie oeebobie that slag, if i sh 

t is probable ; , if cast in proper sha would 
make a fireproof sontesial for steps and ingen ¥. 








DESTRUCTION OF MILLS BY FIRE. 


Tue great fires in Boston, and Thames-street, 
London, have been of such magnitude that they 
have overshadowed those of lesser extent in the 
public prints. It may, however, not be amiss to 
chronicle in the columns of the Builder some of 
these minor events, all of which, with one excep. 
tion, have taken place in Lancashire and York- 
shire during the past four weeks ending 
November 28rd, 1872, and all of them cotton or 
woollen mills, 

October 26th, Waterloo Cotton Mills, Bolton ; 
30,0001. Higson & Sharple’s Cotton Mills, Black- 
barn; 6,0001. November 14th, Dean’s Cotton 
Mills, Swinton, near Manchester; 10,0001. No. 
vember 15th, Parker’s Cotton Mills, Preston ; 
16,0001. November 18th, Whately’s Cotton Mill, 
Huddersfield ; 7,0001. November 19th, Hadden 
& Sons’ Woollen Mill, Aberdeen, 18,0001. No. 
vember 22nd, Bury & Heap’s Cotton Mill; 
10,0001. November 23rd, Gomerall, Brothers’, 
Woollen Mills, Dewsbury ; 15,0001. 

Now, here we have an aggregate of eight mills 
burnt down within four weeks, and a total loss 
of property equal to 112,000/. and thousands of 
workpeople rendered idle, all of which, or nearly 
all, I boldly assert, might have been prevented 
by @ proper construction of buildings; for in 
large and lofty mills, costing many thousands of 
pounds each, we have, as in cottage-houses, a 
vast deal of “jerry” work. The plan of nearly 

rectangle, the length of 
which is some multiple of 10 ft. 6 in., that being 
the width required to run a pair of mules, and is 
called in reports, “a window.” The width is 
various, but generally a multiple of 20 ft. or 
21 ft. The walls are of brick or stone. The 
floors are invariably supported on cast « iron 
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times, it is evident you only want the lightest 
spark to inflame them, and when once alight, it 
is impossible to extinguish the flames by any 
known means. The roofs are mostly coupled 
rafters, 7 in. by 2 in. or 6 in. by 14 in., 20 ft. 
span, ceiled on joists underneath, and covered 
with slates; the windows, 2-in. or 24-in. wooden 
sashes, or ‘“‘sheets,” framed, and with a venti- 
lator ; the staircase, usually in a tower outside; 
the steps, of stone, on cast-iron risers; the hoist, 
or lift, sometimes on stairs, sometimes in the 
building itself, forming an admirable chimney 
for the flames from one room to another. 

Now, sir, I beg to submit that this construc. 
tion ought not to be permitted ; that the Legis- 
lature should compel mill-owners,—who have so 
many lives cooped up between four walls,—to 
use the very best materials and construction 
possible to prevent disaster. The difference in 
the rate of insurance ought to be enough to 
induce them to adopt such solid construction as 
brick or cement-concrete, instead of the wood 
for flooring, the said difference being nearly one- 
half. But the extra capital required in the first 
instance mostly determines the adoption of the 
lowest-priced construction, and nothing short of 
legislative power will, I believe, ever alter it. 

E. G. 


— 
—— 


SLATED ROOFS ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Your correspondents “N.” and “J. 8.” have 
expressed opinions upon the use of slate with 
reference to its employment at Worcester Cathe. 
dral, but have gone into no detail upon the sub. 
ject of the colour of slate, or of different kinds 
of slate. May I be permitted space for a remark 
or two on this subject ? 

Firstly, I would submit to the common sense 
of your readers, thet the following is a fair de- 
scription of much of the slate, of excellent 
| quality as material, that is now to be found 
| freshly prepared for use, namely ;—hue, dark as 

a thunder-clond ; surface, as monotonous as a 
[PA latad of ed Sot econ eo 











A slated roof need not necessarily be obnoxious 
to this description. I have especially in my 
| mind’s eye, in contrast to it, the roof of the old 
British Museum (Montague House), The hue 
in that case might be described as the soft grey 
of a sheet of Academy paper, on which, as with 
black chalk, the outlines of hips, ridges, and 
domes, were marked by the lead flashings. The 
monotony of surface seemed less, too, than in a 
modern roof; possibly through the edges of the 
slates being weather-worn. 

Respecting lead roof-coverings : the soft pearly 
hue that we prize in an old country mansion or 
cathedral seems so much due to time and wea- 
ther, that it could not be matched by giving an 
order to a builder fora new lead roof. Even the 
dome of St. Panl’s Cathedral has not thoroughly 
acquired it; probably the hindrances may be 
London smoke as well as insufficient ge” ve 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Willesden.—The parish church of St. Mary, 
Willesden, Middlesex, was reopened on Oc- 
tober 20th, after being enlarged so as to contain 
287 additional sittings on the ground floor. A 
western children’s gallery has been removed. 
The church, as it existed previously to the en- 
largement, consisted of a chancel, a nave, and a 
south aisle, terminating in a chancel-aisle at its 
east end and in a tower at its west end, a south 
porch, and a modern vestry. The recent works, 
executed by Mr. W. Shearburn, of Dorking, con- 
sist of a north aisle, with an entrance and porch 
at its east end; a transept, containing the 
children’s seats and an organ-loft ; and a vestry, 
with stokery beneath it. The tower has, by the 
removal of the organ to the transept, been ren- 








baptistery, thus i 
Tom concealment the ancient font. In taking 
)down the north wall of the nave, the bases of 
‘three columns were found im situ, and stones of 


> 


windows, the capital of a Norman nook-shaft, 
the remains of doors and windows of the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular periods, and a piscina, 


ewried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Edward J. Tarver, 
architect. 

East Hardwick.—The foundation stone of St. 
Stephen’s Church, East Hardwick, has been laid 
with full Masonie honours by the Marquis of 
Ripon, K.G., Grand Master of all England, and 
Provincial Grand Master of West Yorkshire, 
assisted by the Deputy Provincial G.M. of Weat 
Yorkshire, Brother Bentley Shaw, J.P., D.L., 
P.G.D. of England, and officers and brethren of 
the Provincial Grand Lodge. The old church, 
which is being superseded by the building at 
present in course of erection, was founded in 
1653 by Stephen Cawood, yeoman, and, besides 
being somewhat decayed, is now found to be too 
small. The new edifice, which is being built 
according to plans furnished by Mr. Davis, arehi- 
tect, Leeds, will accommodate 230 persons. It 
is cruciform in plan, and the style of architec- 
ture is Early English. The chancel is to be 28 ft. 
in length and 18 ft. wide; the nave, 52 ft. in 
length and 21 ft. wide: and the cross transept, 
58 ft. in length and 12 ft. wide. The estimated 
cost of erection is 2,1001., of which 1,700/. are 
already subscribed. 

Thurnby.—The old church here has been taken 
down, and a new structure erected on the site. 
All the architectural features of the old building 
have been retained. A new chancel has been 
added in the place of the one destroyed in the 
last century. The tower has been rebuilt, prin- 
cipally with the stone used in the former one, 
and has within it a peal of bells. The new roofs 
are of oak, and covered with lead. The work 








has been carried out by Mr. Firn, of Leicester, 
under the direction of Messrs. Slater & Car- 
penter, the architects. 

Matson.—The church at Matson has been re- 
opened for divine service. The old pews have 
been cleared away; new benches, and a new 
pulpit and reading-desk of pitch pine, and a new 
font, have been provided ; a warming apparatus, 
supplied by Messrs. J. M. Butt & Co., has been 
placed in the church, and a new floor of orna- 
menial tiles laid. The renovation has been 
carried out, under the direction of Mr. J. E. 
Jones, architect, by Mr. W. Fream, jun., of 
Gloucester, builder. 

Malvern.—It has been decided to enlarge 
Trinity Church by pulling down the north and 
south aisles, and reconstructing them so as to 
give additional accommodation of 104 sittings in 
the north, and 96 in the south aisles. In con- 
nexion with the north aisle a new vestry will be 
constructed, and the organ-chamber enlarged. 
The present north doorway will be removed and 
inserted in the west end. The alterations will be 
carried out in accordance with drawings pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Haddon, of Malvern, archi- 


Ratley.—The parish church of Ratley having 
for some time been undergoing restoration, and 
the work being now all but completed, it has 
been re-opened by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
church had long been in a very dilapidated state, 
and restoration having been resolved upon, the 
Barl of Jersey, who is an extensive landowner in 
the parish, gave 100l. towards it, and the Rev. 
A. Bonsfield, the vicar of Batley, and family 
another 1001. The chancel was restored by Mr. 
Jones, farmer, at a cost of 2201. The total cost 
of the restoration was 6001. The restoration 
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consists of a new east window, which has taken 
the place of one in the Perpendicular style. The 
nave, aisle, and chancel, have been re-seated with 
open benches of pitch pine and yellow deal. 
The whole of the works have been carried out 
by Mr. Charles Claridge, of Banbury, builder. 
Liverpool.—St. John’s parochial church, Old 
Haymarket, which was erected in 1761, has been 
closed for alterations and improvements. The 
whole of the old high-backed seats have been swept 
out of the body of the church, and new pitch-pine 
open benches substituted. The three-decker 
has been dismantled, and a simple oak pulpit 
stands in the centre of the new chancel platform. 
The organ has been removed to the sonth-east 
gallery, and the old organ-loft removed from 
over the chancel, whereby the east window is 
quite exposed and the church made lighter. 
The chancel has been extended by the introduc- 
tion of a platform, on which choir-seats and a 
reading-desk and lectern find places. This plat- 
form has been laid with encaustic tiles. The 
lighting of the church has been considerably 
improved. The corner-stone of a new church 
in the district of St. Thomas, Toxteth Park, has 
been laid. The new edifice will be dedicated to 
St. Philemon. The site is in Windsor-street, 
near Northumberland-street and Dorrit-street, 
and is in the midst of a rapidly-increasing 
neighbourhood. The plans for the new building 





The exterior of the tower is in a sad state ot 
decay, and this and other parts of the edifice 
still require to be seen to. The cost of the pre- 
sent restoration, including the purchase of new 
organ, is about 2,0001., of which a considerable 
portion has yet to be raised. 

Tarrington.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after a restoration. The work has been 
snperintended by Mr. F. R. Kempson, architect. 
The chancel floor has been raised 1 ft. above that 
of the nave, and laid with Godwin’s encaustic 
tiles; the reredos being covered with similar 
tiles, only of superior pattern. Much of the 
stonework and ancient carving, thickly coated 
with plaster, has been laid bare and well pointed. 
The lath and plaster ceiling of the nave and 
chancel has been replaced by a vaulted panel 
roof in pitch pine, intersected throughout by 
bold ribs in red deal. High-backed and closed 
pews have been converted into low, open seats ; 
the choir-stalls in the chancel being entirely 
new. A light altar-rail in oak, with ornamental 
iron standards, decorated in blue and gold, 
spanning the entire width of the chancel, re- 
places an old balustrade. In progress of the 
works it was found necessary to rebuild the 
south wall, in which three new windows, pre- 
sented by friends, have been erected in place of 
the large round-headed, modern windows in iron 


—— 
with gas brackets on the side walls. The win. 
dows, the framework of which will be of iron, 
are circular-headed, a The 
pulpit is to have a sort of canopy, and beneat 
it petted will be constructed, intended to ~ 
used for the harmonium and choir. Over the 
pulpit, between the two south windows, will be 
a small circular window for the purposes of light 
and ventilation. The architect is Mr. Ingman 
of this town; and the builder is Mr, Richard 
Smith. The cost is estimated at about 709), 
The chapel is to have iron palisades in front. [¢ 
is proposed to warm the edifice by means of g 
gas apparatus. ‘ 

Newbury.—-The Con tional Chapel here 
has been re-opened, after having been altered 
and improved, on plans by Mr. W. H. Woodman, 
of Reading, architect. The first attention of the 
architect was given to strengthening the walls, 
and, as far as possible, securing the defective 
foundations. The next step was totally to alter 
the shape and proportion of the interior of the 
building by throwing into it the old lobbies, 
erecting new ones outside the east end, anda 
large and deeply-recessed apse terminating in a 
semicircle at the west end; relaying the floor at 
a lower level, and reconstructing the i 
mach nearer the floor, and of about half the 
original size. The entrance to the chapel is now 








frames. A new chancel arch has been erected. | 





have been prepared by Messrs. Culshaw & 
Sumners, of Liverpool, architects. The church 
will consist of a nave, chancel, transept, and | 


Over this are the new gable, coping stones, and | 
finial cross, where none existed before. The | 


through three lobbies, the gallery staircases 
being approached from the two end ones ; folding. 
doors across the lobbies are arranged to 


separate 
slates which covered the roof have given way to| the congregation from the body and staircases 


one side-aisle, which will be separated from the | Broseley tiles. The stonework of the west win- | during egress, though both use the same lobbies 


nave by five arches, supported by red stone | dow is entirely new, and that of the east window | 
columns, with carved caps and moulded bases. nearly so, being in each case reproductions of 


Adjoining the chancel on the west side will be a | 


spacious organ-chamber, and on the opposite side lower portion of the tower arch, and does not 
interfere with a full and open view from east to_ 


a convenient vestry, having a private entrance | 


from Dorrit-street. There will be a small gallery | 


constructed to seat about 150 persons, and | with stained glass, by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, | 


access to the gallery will be gained by a special | 


the old designs. A screen, in oak, spans the 


west. The last window in the chancel is filled 


as a memorial gift. The remnants of ancient 


for ingress; glass doors communicate with the 
ground-floor, which inclines about 18 in. from 
the entrance to the pulpit. The seating is 
arranged in three blocks and two aisles; the 
seats are all open, are low with sloping backs, 
have book-boards, and are to have hassocks. 
The communion-pew is arranged at the junction 
of the apse with the west end; is segmental in 


staircase, leading from the main porch in North- | glass found in the tracery of the east window | form, raised above the floor; and is inclosed with 
umberland-street. In the basement occupying | have been inserted, with modern glass to match, | a cast-iron railing. The apse is the principal 


the whole area beneath the church floor sufficient | 


provision will be made for a school-room, so that | Norman windows on the north side of the chancel domed roof, divided into 


in a small window on the south side. The two 


architectural feature of the interior. It has a 
Is by deeply. 


at any future time such an addition, if required, have been filled with stained-glass figures, of moulded ribs, which spring from carved trusses 
can be made at comparatively little expense.| SS. Philip and James, to whom the church is | at a considerable elevation from the floor. The 
The architectural features of the church will be | dedicated. These windows have been executed opening to the apse from the chapel is spanned 
plain Geometrical Gothic, the architects having | by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. An old Norman! by a moulded and panelled arch, supported on 
been obliged to turn their principal attention to | tomb, with recumbent effigy, has been carefully | six carved and gilt brackets. The walls are also 
internal accommodation. The walls are to be of | restored at the cost of the contractors, whohave panelled, and in four of the panels there are 


brick, relieved by stone dressings and window | 
tracery. Inthe gable of the principal elevation, | 
which will face Northumberland-street, there will | 
be a tracery window, and over that a bell gablet. 
The church, when completed, will be capable of | 
accommodating 800 persons comfortably, exclu- 
sive of the choir; and the total cost of the 
building, including the provision for a school- 
room, will be about 5,0007. Mr. John Corkhill, 
of Liverpool, is the sole contractor. 
Kidderminster.—The old parish church of St. | 
Mary, Kidderminster, has been re-opened, after | 
undergoing some alterations and improvements. | 
Formerly the organ was placed in a modern | 
organ-loft under the tower, and two huge | 
galleries encumbered the north and south arches, | 
extending the whole length of the nave. Owing | 
to bad construction they pressed against the out. | 
walls, affecting their stability, and disturbing | 
the equilibrium of the nave pillars. These | 
galleries also prevented the decorated windows | 
from being seen, and obstructed the light. All | 
these encumbrances have now been removed; | 
@ spacious organ-chamber has been erected; all | 
the galleries have been taken down; a new | 
arrangement of the choir-seats has been effected ; | 
and the church has been adorned by a new stone 
pulpit and font. The work was directed by Mr. 
W. J. Hopkins, diocesan architect, of Worcester. 
The new organ-chamber is erected at the east 
end of the north aisle, and harmonises in style 
with the existing buildings, most of the details 
being precisely similar in character. The cham. 
ber opens into the chancel by means of a lofty 
arch, extending, one way, eastward from the 
chancel arch, and another arch is introduced at 
the east end of the north aisle, extending its 
whole width ; an arched oak-boarded wagon-roof 
with moulded ribs forming the ceiling of the 
chamber. The lofty tower arches are now ex- 
posed to view, the spaciousness of the church is 
rendered apparent, and the traceried windows 
of the side aisles once more light up the interior 
of the church. The builders employed were 
Mesers. Binman & Son. The work of restoring 
different parts of the church has been going on 
for the last quarter of a century, and there still 
remains more to be done. A new organ is in 


also fitted the west window with Powell's | 


coloured quarry glass. The pulpit, of carved 
Bath stone, is a memorial gift. The entire cost 
somewhat exceeds 1,0001. The contractors were 
Messrs. Collins & Tullis, of Tewkesbury. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith. — The memorial stones, 
four in number, of a new Wesleyan Methodist 


near Stockport. The building, which will be of 
the Gothic character, will be erected upon the 
site of the old chapel, which was erected in 1780. 
The estimated cost, exclusive of material from 
the old building, will be about 1,8001. or 2,0001., 
of which sum about 1,023/. have already been 
realised by subscriptions, &c. The new chapel 
will accommodate about 500 persons. 
Northampton.—The memorial stones of the 
new Wesleyan Reform Chapel, Wellingborongh- 
road, have been laid. The site of the new edifice 
is the same as the old one which it replaces, 
and faces the road. The new chapel will be set 
back about 10 ft. from the road, and will then 
occupy an area about double the size of the old 
one. The school-room will be underground, and 
will be reached by a flight of steps, the descent 
being 7ft. Gin. Two class-rooms are to be 
attached to the school-room. The chapel, the 
front elevation of which is 26 ft., will be entered 
by a flight of steps, the ascent being 4 ft. 6 in. 
The entrance is to be by two folding-doors, and 
the two folding-doors wil! communicate with a 
small porch, and the porch with two small aisles, 
right and left. There are to be three series of 
seats, and these will be open and of plain deal. 
Over the entrance-porch there will be a small 
gallery, six seats deep. ‘There will be accom- 
modation for about 350 persons. The chapel 
will be lighted with windows back and front, as 
it will be impossible to get light from the sides 
of the building, it being erected close to houses 
on either side. To relieve the monotony of the 
side walls, pilasters, with ornamental capitals, 
will run up either side. The ceiling will be in 





the hands of Messrs. Hill & Smith, of London. 


panels. At night the place is to be lighted by a 
gas star suspended from the ceiling, and also 





made by Hill & Hey, of Halifax. 
Chapel, have been laid at Chapel-en-le-Frith, | 





circular windows, filled in with deep stained 
glass in simple geometrical patterns, and in the 
apex of the dome there is a circular lantern. 
light, glazed with ground and ruby-tinted glass. 
The organ is an entirely new instrument, built 
by Speechly & Ingram, of London. The system 
of ventilation which, upon the recommendation 
of the architect, has been adopted, is the same 
he has applied to many buildings in the north, 
and known as “ Watson’s syphon ventilator,” 
Two have 
been considered necessary. Each has a long 
square shaft from the top of the roof to the 
ceiling inside, divided diagonally by a partition 
into two parts; fresh air descends one part, 
foul air ascends the other. Flaps to regulate 
the currents are attached just above the ceiling, 
and are opened or closed from the galleries. 
The heating apparatus, which has hitherto 
proved satisfactory, has not been altered. The 
artificial lighting is by two coronm, pendant 
from the main ceiling, and one from the junction 
of dome of apse with west wall. There are 
eight side brackets for the galleries, and ten 
on the ground.floor for the side aisles. They 
are all made of wrought iron and brass. The 
ceiling, which is very large, and was devoid 
of all ornament, is now filled with eight orna- 
mental centre flowers, and two cast-iron orna- 
mental gratings under the ventilators. The 
centre flowers are all grouped together and 
formed into one large central panel by 

bands of colour; the centre and important 
feature being a reproduction of the key-pattern 
in blue and white colour, the marginal tints being 
mauve and pink. From the centre panel, advan- 
tage has been taken of the ental form of 
the ceiling to continue the bands of colour to the 
side and end walls—dividing the whole ceiling 
into eleven panels ; the cornice which rans round 
the building has been distempered and tinted. 
The walls of the chapel are divided into panels, 
the colour being green, the border between, buff. 
Strong lines of crimson, and finer of mauve 
colour, are run round each panel, and an orna- 
mental corner introduced at each angle. The 
panels of the dome of the apse are tinted pale 
blue, with gilt stars interspered, the mouldings 
of the ribs being relieved with lines of pink 
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colour. The panels below the dome are pale 
green, the stiles between them, buff; the 
mouldings of the panels are French white, the 
prominent member being gilt, and the inner 
next the panel, pale pink. The organ-pipes are 
painted grey and gilt; similar colours are used 
im the gallery front and pulpit, pink being 
sparingly introduced in the mouldings. The 
iron columns and iron railings are all painted 
claret colour to harmonise with the metal gas. 
fittings, and they are relieved with ornaments of 
blue and white, and a few of the mouldings are 
gilt. All the pewing is painted light leather 
colour and varnished. Round the walls above 
the pewing there is a flat board to protect the 
walls, with an ornamental pattern painted on it. 


The contracts for plastering, plumbing, painting, | 


glazing, gasfitting, and smith’s work, were taken 
by Mr. Joseph Hopson, of Newbury. The gas- 
fittings are of Medizeval style, and were supplied 
by Mr. E. Tuck, of Bath. The contract for 


bricklaying and carpentering was taken by Mr. | 
Salter, of London. The probable total expendi-_ 


ture is not yet known. 


Holbeach.—The new Nonconformist Chapel | racter, having open-timbered roofs, and comprise 


has been opened. The building is in the Roman- 
esque style of architecture, and is divided inter- 
nally into nave and aisles by two rows of iron 
columns, supporting semicircular arches. Over 
the arches is a clearstory, lighted by semi- 
headed windowing, arranged in couplets. The 
material for the walling is white Whittlesea 
brick and Bath stone. The front of the chapel 
has a gabled centre, containing in its upper 
stage a three-light semiheaded window, with 
detached shafts and moulded arches, and in the 
lower stage five semiheaded windows. The 
chapel, when the end gallery is added, will seat 
about 350 persons; and attached to it is a 
school-room, vestry, and out-buildings. The 
contract for the building has been executed by 
Mr. Chappell, of Holbeach. The architect is 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bexley (Kent). — The school accommoda.- 
tion in this parish has been increased by volun. 
tary contributions, to obviate the necessity 
of a School Board. A piece of freehold land 
has been purchased in Station-road, Bexley 
Heath, and a new school erected there, for the 
accommodation of 150 children. In the hamlet 
of Welling (in Bexley parish) a new school, to 
accommodate 100 children, has been erected, at 
the expense of Mr. A. W. Bean, of Welling. 
The contract for the Bexley Heath Schools was 
carried out by Messrs. R. & J. Butler, of Bexley 
Heath ; that for school at Welling, by Mr. Ash- 
down, also of Bexley Heath. The architect in 
each case is Mr. Joseph Hewitt, of London. 

Wakefield.—The new school-rooms which have 
just been completed by the Wesleyans, at West 
Parade, have been formally opened. The build- 
ing is of a plain character, of red brick, with 
stone dressings, and has been designed to har- 
monise with the adjoining chapel. The principal 
entrance, on the ground-floor, faces South Parade, 
and in entering, on the right, is the large school. 
room, or lecture-hall, 72 ft. long, 33 ft. wide, and 


19 ft. 6 in. high, attached to which is a class or | 
retiring room, 15 ft. by 13 ft. At the south end | 


is fixed,the platform, and from the south-west 
corner a staircase to the basement is placed, by 
which is reached a room fitted with boiler and 
other apparatus for tea-making or other pur- 
poses. By stairs from the entrance five class. 
rooms are reached, about 14 ft. by 12 ft. average 
size, and a room 33 ft. by 30ft. The latter is 
imtended for the ladies’ sewing-room and for 
other meetings. All the rooms are warmed with 
hot air, supplied by apparatus in the basement, 
by Blake & Co., of Coventry. The whole of the 
works have been carried out from the designs 
and under the supervision of Mr. William Watson, 
of this town, architect; and the following per- 
sons have been the contractors for the various 
works :—Messrs. George Fawcett, bricklayers and 
masons ; ©. F. Rycroft, slater; Charles Driver, 
plasterer; Oraven & Lloyd, joiners; William 
Woodhead, plumber, glazier, and gasfitter ; 
Samuel Kirk, ironworker; and Charles Turner, 
painter. The cost has been 1,950!. 
Carleton.—The foundation.stone of a new 
school at Carleton has been laid by Mrs. Hether- 
ington, of Burlington-place, Carlisle, who gives 
half an acre of land on which the school is being 
built, and also defrays the entire expense of the 
erection. Mr. Joseph Hetherington, of Carlisle, 
son of Mrs. Hetherington, is the architect ; and 





Messrs. Baty & Son, of Upperby, are contractors 
for the mason work. It is intended also to hold 
religious services in the new school. 

Stretham.—New schools, long needed in this 
parish, have been opened by the Bishop of Ely. 
We understand that the cost of the new buildings 
(including site) is between 1,3001. and 1,4001., 
of which the rector makes up a deficiency of 
nearly 4001, 

Rattlesden.—A new school, built by Mr. H. 
Luff, from plans by Mr. F. Barnes, architect, 
both of Ipswich, has just been opened at Rat- 
tlesden. The contract was 8781., and accommoda- 
tion is provided for 180 children. In addition 
to the school there is a residence for a master 





| &e. 


and mistress. 

Great Yarmouth.—The new schools of St. 
James’s, on the Queen’s-road, and also the addi- 
tions to the Priory schools, are now nearly com- 
pleted. The St. James’s schools (including the 


portion previously built), will accommodate about 
500 children ; and the total cost, exclusive of the 


value of the site, will not exceed 1,600. The 
| buildings are plain. They are of Gothic cha- 


|three large school-rooms, with class-rooms 
| lobbies, and offices. The additions to the Priory 
| schools comprise new school-room, with lobbies, 
Accommodation is provided for about 200 
children, and the cost will be about 6001. These 
buildings have been carried ont at the outlay of 
about 31. per head. The architect is Mr. J. T. 
Bottle, of Yarmouth. The contractors for St. 
James’s schools are Messrs. Leggett & Want, 
and for the Priory, Messrs. Jackson & Want. 








VARIORUM. 


“Ovr Mother Church: being Simple Talk on 
High Topics,” by Mrs. Jerome Mercier (Riving- 
tons), is addressed to girls, and contains much 
that is good to know, provided it be acquired in 
the right spirit. The priggish, over-clever young 
ladies whom such distillations have a tendency 
to create are the most disagreeable objects in 
creation. The following definitions will show the 
tone of the book, and help its sale with the party 
for whom it is written :—“ (Gallery, a modern 
wooden erection for the execution of Tate & 
Brady, or for increasing the accommodation 
for ‘hearing’ without reference to ‘ worship.’ ” 


* 


Sanitary Report on Salford.—The annual 
report of the General Health Committee of the 
borough of Salford to the local Council, for 1872, 
has been issued in a printed form. It states 
that the death-rate for the first nine months of 
1872 “has been much lower than it was for the 
corresponding period in 1871.” And from an 
accompanying table this appears to be so; the 
weekly average to the end of October, in 1872, 
being 25°7 per thousand, while in 1872 it was 
30°3. The averages for the quarter ending 
28th September were very heavy in both years, 
according to this table; but those of the 1872 
quarter ending 28th September do not accord 
with the Registrar-General’s quarterly return of 
deaths for July, August, and September, 1872. 
According to this last return, the average death- 
rate for that quarter was 41°9 ; whereas, the very 
highest given in any one week on the local table 
for the same quarter was 33-7, in the week 
ending 14th September; and the lowest was 
15°8, in the weeks ending 6th and 20th July. 


Bad Building in Manchester.—Mr. EF. 
Salomons, as President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, points out that during 
the last five years the Society of which he is 
the president has made several attempts to 
induce the Corporation of Manchester to codify 
the various sections of their Acts of Parliament 
relating to the regulation of buildings as well as 
their building by-laws, and to extend them either 
by framing additional by-laws or by procuring a 
satisfactory Building Act. He says,—‘ Com- 
munications have again recently been opened 
with a view to this end, and we are not without 
hope that ultimately a set of building regula- 
tions may be adopted and enforced by the Cor- 
poration which will have the effect of raising the 
character of the construction adopted in the large 
run of dwelling-houses, that will impose obstacles 
to the spread of fire from one property to another, 
and that will insure a greater amount of safety 
and facility of egress from places of public enter- 
tainment than exists at the present moment.” 


Manufacture of Oxygen Gas.—The manu- 
facture of oxygen gas on a large scale by the 
Motay process is an established fact. The pro- 
cess, as we have before described it, consists in 
heating the manganate of soda in steam; 
oxygen is discharged, and water absorbed; 








| caustic soda and oxide of manganese being the 


“ Pews.—High pews were introduced by the | result. Upon heating this in a current of air, 


Puritans, after the Reformation, to hide their 
disobedience to the command to kneel, and to 
show their disregard of all ideas of ‘ worship.’ ” 
It is right to say that the estimable authoress 
declines, in a foot-note, the responsibility of the 
first of these. ——-A second edition has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lockwood of Mr. Warington 
Smyth’s “Rudimentary Treatise on Coal and 
Coal-mining,”—an interesting and useful little 





BMliscellanen. 
Archeological in Coventry.— 
In a field at Jeffrey Wood’s Cross, workmen 


employed in digging clay have come upon re- | 


mains of ancient masonry, about a yard below 
the surface, which, on being laid bare, were 
found to consist of a series of twelve arches, 
built of tile, arranged in pairs, and enclosed 
within rubble walls of stone, having two thicker 
arches at the western extremity. The west 
wall contained openings to a flue. The floor is 
of concrete, and the arches parabolic, somewhat 
resembling in elevation half an egg, with the 
smaller end upwards. They are constructed of 
tiles, tapering inwards. The thickness of each 
pair of arches is 7 in. The height of each arch 
from the floor (interior measurement) is about 
2ft. The height of the exterior wall, measured 
on the inside is 3 ft. There are no traces of 
cement having been used, the whole of the 
joints in the masonry being of clay. The inner 
surface of the walls and arches has been 
covered with a thin coating of clay, and it is 
considered probable that the tiles may have 
been placed in position in a semi-dried state, and 
all burnt together. Several archwologists have 
no doubt of its having been {used as a furnace 
for some purpose, or part of a warming appa- 
ratus for some building formerly existing here. 
At first sight it bears some resemblance to a 
Roman hypocaust or sweating-bath. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — On 
November 26, the paper read was “On the 
Aba-el-Wakf Sugar Factory in Upper Egypt,’ 
by Mr. W. Anderson. 





| oxygen is taken up, and a manganate of soda 
reformed, which admits of a repetition of the 
| process. The oxygen is thus being constantly 
, extracted from the atmosphere. In Brussels a 
|manufactory of this oxygen has commenced 
| operations, and is now furnishing a supply of 
'the gas, to aid in increasing the illuminating 
| power of ordinary gas in the Galerie St. Hubert. 
| The gas is compressed into iron cylinders, and 
thus rendered very portable. It may be used as 
be remedial agent, by supplying any additional 
quantity of vital air to the atmosphere of a sick 
room. 


New Fountain at Patna, in Ayrshire.— 
A new fountain has been opened in Patna, a 
village about nineteen miles from Ayr, in Scot- 
land. It has been provided by Major Walker, of 
Liverpool and Warrington. The Duke of Port- 
land permitted the donor to bring a stream of 
pure water from Patna village to supply it. The 
fountain consists of a basement of polished grey 
Aberdeen granite, with two basins, into which 
the water flows through two metal spouts issuing 
from lions’ heads. Above is a moulded plinth of 
Yorkshire stone supporting the shaft of the 
fountain, which is of polished Aberdeen granite. 
Above the shaft is a carved Gothic capital, with 
splayed angles surmounted by an open corona in 
Yorkshire stone, carrying a carved conventional 
fleur-de-lis. The total height of the fountain is 
12 ft. from the basement to the top of the finial. 
The design was furnished by Mr. Henry H. 
Vale, of Liverpool, architect. 


The Social Science Congress Visit to 
Norwich.—A meeting of gentlemen of the city 
of Norwich and county of Norfolk has been held 
at the Guildhall, under the presidency of the 
mayor (Sir Samuel Bignold), to make arrange- 
ments for giving a proper reception to the Social 
Science Congress upon its visit to Norwich in 
the middle of September, 1873. The Bishop of 
the Diocese, the sheriff of Norwich, several 
M.P.s, and other influential gentlemen were 
present ; and a subscription-list was opened, and 
2601. at once subscribed. Four secretaries, two 


’ | treasurers, and six committees to form a general 





|committee, were appointed. 
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THE BULLDER. 











Mr. Ruskin.—In a letter to the Pall Moll 
Gasette on ‘‘ gratitude” as between employers 
and employed, Mr. Ruskin says:—‘“In all mght 
relations between the employer and employed, 
each respects the other, because both deserve 
respect. But the feeling of deference is greater 
en the part of the person employed, because the 

who directs him is (always supposing 
their relations right) the wiser of the two. Many 
invaluable facts relating to this matter under 
existing conditions of large employment may be 
found in Mr. Helps’s ‘ Life of Mr. Brassy. By 
the way, Mr. Editor, is that letter from ‘ Mater- 
familias’ in the same number really written by 
a lady, or did you do it yourself? You will not 
tell, I suppose? All I can say is, if you did it 
yourself, write a little worse next time; if it is 
really by a Materfamilias, 1 wonder whether she 
has a daughter who would have any sympathy 
with the follies and amusements of an old gen- 
tlemen of fifty-three ?” 


New Gas Company for Buenos Ayres.— 
According to the River Plate News, new gasworks 
are in progress at Buenos Ayres for the “ Mutual 


Cusar’s Camp at Wimbledon.—The Court 
of Common Council have resolved, nem, dis., 
“that it be referred to the joint Coal and Corn 
and Finance Committee and Beard of Corn- 
meters in trust to consider - desirability of 
preserving Cawsar’s Camp at Wimbledon as an 
open space for the recreation and enjoyment of 
the people, and with directions to place them- 
selves in communication with the proper autho- 
rities to ascertain upon what terms and con- 
ditions this may be accomplished, reporting to 
this court from time to time.” 


age of Oxford.—Men are excavating 
for sewers in different parts of the city, and an 
advertisement has been issued announcing that 
the Oxford Local Board propose to apply to 
Parliament next session for power to p 
lands for the construction of the main drainage 
works and the purchase of lands below the 
village of Iffiey for the purpose of a.pumping- 
station and sewage irrigation in with 
the recommendations coutained in the published 
report of Mr. Bailey Denton. 





Gas Consumers’ Company.” The excavations 
were out, the front and left side walls completed, | 


and bricklayers and navvies pushing on as fast 10th of December, at Kxeter Hall, under the | 
The site for the works is 90 varas chairmanship of the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, | 


| 


as possible. 
front by 200 in depth, and situated in Calle | 
Defensa, exactly opposite Genl. Brown Station, 

on the Boca line, and will be connected with the 
river by a tramway for five squares. The coal. | 
store is 300 ft. long, and the gasholders will con- | 
tain 500,000 cubic feet of gas when full, besides 
space for another to hold 400,000. The capital 
of the company is 200,000/., in shares of 101. 
each, the whole to be raised in Buenos Ayres. 


A London contractor undertakes the gas manu- | 


facture: Mr. C. H. Smith is his engineer. 


Death of Mr. Jordan, of Electrotype 
Fame.—Mr. C. J. Jordan died on October 5th. 
His name, like those of Mr. Thomas Spencer, of | 
Liverpool (now of London), and of Professor 
Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, will be familiar to 
many in connexion with the invention of electro- | 
metallurgy. Mr. Jordan was buried in Finchley 
Cemetery. He was from early life a journeyman 
printer, being last engaged in a large establish. | 
ment in Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. He was | 
of unambitious and simple habits, and died in | 
poverty, leaving behind him, without the least 
provision for their support, a wife and three 
children, while the rent of the house he occn- 
pied for thirty years is being raised, and arrears 
of rent demanded. 


.—A meeting of the Committee of 
Advice for the class of Cooking to be represented 
next year in the London International Exhibition, 
has been held, and it was resolved that cooking | 
for agricultural labourers, artizans, upper and | 
lower middle classes, as well as that most suit- | 
able for the army and navy, for paupers and for | 
prisoners, should be represented as far as pos. | 
sible. It was also resolved to communicate with 
some of the principal makers of kitchen ranges, 
stoves, and apparatus, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether they will exhibit apparatus in action. 
Arrangements ought to be made for a series of 
experiments on the subject. 


Covered Sheds or Ventilating Barns.— 
These buildings save trouble in the field (by the 
crop being carted earlier than if it were to be 
placed in the old-fashioned closed barn) ; they | 
allow corn to dry better than if packed in a) 
stack; and especially they save cost of thatch 
and thatching. The cost of some such buildings 
is, it appears, from 8d. to 1s., according to 
material used, for each cubic yard of contents. 
Thus, says a correspondent of the Bedford Times, 
if 30 cubic yards were taken as the bulk from 
one acre, a shed to accommodate the produce of 
100 acres would cost between 1001. and 1501. 


Constant Water Supply in the East of 
London.—The East London Water Company 
have informed the Metropolitan Board of Works 
that, on and after the 25th of March next, they 
will give consumers, in certain parts of Bethnal- 
green and Shoreditch, a constant supply of 
water. Proper fittings, however, must be pro- 
vided, 

_ The late Mr. Morris, AR.A—The Bur- 
lington Fine Art Club propore to form an exhi- 
bition of such works of the late Mr. Morris as 
they may be able to obtain. Owners willing to 
Contribute, should communicate at once with the 








Secretary of the club. 





Meeting on MHehalf of tural 
Labourers.—A meeting is to be held on the 


at which several influential persons will attend 
for the purpose of considering the 

debased condition of the agricultural labourers 
in the counties of Somerset and Dorset, having 
special reference to their wages, the overcrowd. 
ing of their homes, and their social position 
generally. 


The Vienna Exhibition and French Art. 


‘sideration of some eminent French artists in 
| connexion with the great International Exhibi- 
tion, to be held next. year at Vienna, to attempt 
an exhibition—separate from the great one,—of 
all the most remarkable works that have been 
produced by the French school during the past 


ten years, in order to set French art before} 


Eastern Europe with all possible éclat. 


Royal Architectural Museum.— It should 
be noted that the first session of art-workmen’s 
drawing and modelling classes will be opened at 
this Museum on Monday evening, December 2nd. 
The payment is but nominal. The second session 
will commence after Christmas, when a course of 
practical descriptions of the figure sculpture in 
the Museum will be given by Mr. J. F. Redfern. 
Some practical lectures on metalwork will be 
delivered by Mr. Joseph Peard. 


Mr. Rogers, the Carver.—We are glad to 
hear that her Majesty the Queen has been pleased 
to approve the Prime Minister’s recommenda- 
tion that a grant of 501. per annum be made to 
Mr. Rogers on the Civil List, in consideration of 
the influence he has had in reviving the art of 
wood-carving in this country. 


Housing the Pastor.-The Rock says that 
the congregation of Christ Church, Claughton, 
have just presented a novel testimonial to the 
Rev. Dr. Blakeney—viz., a parsonage-house, and 
a sum of 200l. to defray the expenses of removal 
thereto. The house cost 2,0901., the total amount 
raised being 2,3291. 


Schools for Paris.—Th« capital of France is 
to spend next year 18,000,000 francs on the 
building of thirty - five elementary schools. 
“This is the way,” says a French paper, “to 
take a brilliant revenge on an empire that paid 
its schoolmasters so badly that thousands of 
schools are actually deprived of masters.” 


Library for .—Mr. Bass, the senior 
member for Derby, has made a donation of 
5,0001. towards the erection of a free library in 
Derby. Mr. Bass has already given a recreation 
ground, value upwards of 4,0001., and public 
swimming-baths to the town within the past year 


Warming.— We are told that Messrs. Shilleto 
& Shorland, of Manchester, have completed an 
apparatus capable of being fixed to any grate, by 
which hot air can be circulated from one fire to 
a number of rooms ; or to those constant sources 
of dranght—the passages and staircases, 


The Manchester Abattoirs.—The public 
abattoirs in Water-street, in this city, pe 
the corporation, have been so far completed as to 


allow the butchers to oceupy them. The first 


beast was slaughtered last week. 


It is said that a project is now under the con. | 


j 
| 
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Merritt & Ashby ...........%......... 25,989 0 

DONOR coi cvceesinesscicsonesersihenisd an : 

NII, :snnicisininoiiinicinaicniitiiaieiniiad sere e 

Z. BP, Goleman cnn am 0 
Perry & Co. ul 

Cooke & Green........ annserse O78 0 

New achool, Powis-atreet, Woolwich, for the 

School Board, Mr. B. B. Robson, architect :— 

Gorrum 23,628 @¢ 





Te 














For the erection of a warehouse in 
; he bette - agg Pret om ae 
& Colicutt, architecta. Quantico supplied :— 





Stone, 
~~ 9 so ieieaenielnas £2,906 ...... £3, 
Simpson & Son ............ an an 
Scrivener & White......... 2,741 2,809 
Perry & Co. ..........00....08 2,007 «4... 2,757 
Ennor (accepted) ......... 3,703 .. 2,739 

For rebuil ises in Tottenham- for Messrs, 
Maple & Co, Mesars, Woodzell & architects, 
Quantities supplied :— 


Scrivener & White (accepted)... £1,100 0 0 





For stabling, &c., at Berkeley House, Nightingale-lane 
Clapham. Mr. A. G, Hennell, architect :— : 








For stabling, &c., at Woodside, Shortlands, Kent, 
Mr. A. G. Hennell, architect :-— 

Pritchard 

BAND ivrsnnroincenss wmdedeusawbinadicielh 





Fer erecting new workshops, &c., at Industrial Schools, 
North Hyde. Mr. C. J. Wray, architect :— 
Perkins 
Richards............... 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. ‘ 








For schools, New Wit. «cster-street, 
the London School Board, Fi division. Mr. C, 
, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. J. H. 


ck : 
Downs & Co. (accepted) ......... £9,328 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ch. L. (many thanks for report. The Great Hall at Hampton Cour; 
is probably meant ; not the “Church.” Tlustrations of the roof and 
other parts will be found in Pugin's ‘ Specimens of Gothic Architec. 
ture,” vol. 11.).—H. C. (we have nothing to do with the errors of on; 

temp tes).—-X2 Nottingh (it appears to us that A. has no 
ground of complaint since he declined both propositions).-——J. C. (such 
a list of prices as that alluded to is simply a delusion and a snare).— 
BR RE TF. WwW. AJ. M-—C. HB H.-C. & Sona—B C. 
&—A—M. J. L—T. B.S. —R. ¥.-—C. P.—J. W. AG. B—C. 8. 
L.—B.—E. T.—W. P. B-—T. H.—A. D.—B P.-R B-S. B- 
T. W.—J. B. C.—T. W.—J. P.—J.—C. F. 3.—G. & Co—B. F.— 
Cc. A, W. (description did not reach us).—Quereus (in type). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 





Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 








Bath and other Stones of Best 
QualityRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & co. 
Limi and Stone 


Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdte, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts,—[Apvt.] 








er 





Nov. 30, 1872.] 






Bills of Syeeihentions, &e., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. & HAMMOND, 


Sang, Sy Ky Ee 
Traced, or Lithographed.—[Apvr.]} ue 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
ivate Hi , Ch 
Pri a hurches, oe ee 











OFFICES AND SHOW- fo 
476, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, W.O. 
From FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Publishers of a Pamphlet on “‘ Hot-Water Heating.” 






THE BUILDER, 


to RETURN her 


10N.—Mre. F. & iarvanys 
whose kind her to Gain the 


INSTITUT 
ens te tee 





UILDERS’ TENDERS 


a 4 the NEW SYSTEM a S8TIMATING, the amount 
pA ‘SHi AR Fy be ascertained at a labour cost | 
tions, Seo Advatoosmt, ter ee 

SS So 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, CAR- 
PAINTERS. — PRICE 
A for BRICKWORK of 

sine, te the Reuk Instanen, br eaten 
M. 119, St. George's-road, Camberwell. — . 


RYSTAL PALACE: COMPANY’S 
H SESSION Pi PRACTICAL ENGINEERING CLiasEn 
a Me. J. W. WILSON, Asece. Inet. C.E— 














CAST-IRO 
Gas Stancheons,” a and GIRDERS, 
day's notice. Quality and Anish unsurpassed. 
ORE & M'LEAN, 
UNION FOUNDRY, 1%, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, &.C. 


Rain-pipe, Gutter, o hatton OanpeN 
AR 
Lituastonted Untalaree, at, Getarted Setanta enter. 








ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
ot MODELS for BUILDERS BOOKS by DOUBLE ENTRY. 
which mln Modined 


ek 





ee Was We oe Wyatt. Now ready, i éto. with 
tiles of the hates desea es “ Two Guineas and 


ae ARCHITECT'S NOTE- BOOK in 


we ngs principally illustrating the Domestic Architecture of 


eg pat me iggy 
niversi! 
cohen a series of 100 adm: 4 4 in 
1869, from subjects as novel in character as oe are important for the 
history of esebttesture in. in that country. Reproduced in absolute and 
im _whic Bi gt Sasich fo accum panied by Critical 
otices, explains t points terest 
= — Rca pe a iets. = 





F. J. SHENTON, 
Supettibentens Literary Department. 
i" R. ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY, C.E. 


—- LTING ENGINEER and SURVEYOR, 25, Walbrook 
myee! tg td DESIGNS, and ESTIMATES 
PREPARED for TRON G ao ROOFS, COLUMNS, BRIDGES, 












UILDERS CLERKS’ BENEVOLEN' T 


0 ARC 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City of es See 
the City 


ssaeto thee Sanitary Authority for the the District of 


and Council of Bristol, require Services of follow. 

gy and ani te Serco te alowing hen, 

wth Ba to, directions and instructions of the City Sur- 
An panna SURVEYOR, who nist be a 


to be after the ate ef one 
A SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANT, who must be abile to tneasure, plot 
set out land, and be & good dreughtaman, Sabary to te ee 
of 1201. per annum. 
in the Office. Salary after the rate of 801. 

, THREE INSPECTORS, whe must have ® practical kunowlede of 

drainage atr d te euperintend and 
- a Their salaries to be after the rate 
Fe re Sahl temw eae wih te temic’ to be 
to the duties of his office, and he will a eee wndctne 








wan ay sew te aes i. d to be on their 
work during Ww oe work in the 
trade, at the least, — 


Fhe Eagaganents to comnsence om the lst lst January next, and the 
of the Assistant Surveyor to be ® deter habe on either 
side, by three calendar months’ notice, and the Engagements of each 
of the other officers to be determinable, om either side, by one calendar 


Applications in —— enclosing Wetnenitals, te be sent by post, 

addressed “ Streets 13, Prince- street, 

Bristol, and endorsed, ‘akns the | sttuntion applied for, on or before 
December next. 


the 2ud day of 
JOHN G. HEAVEN, 
Clerk to the Bristol Sanitary Authority. 
Bristo!, 22nd November. - ° 








QGURVEYOR WANTED .—The Alton Local 


are desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS for the ap 
Paina of BURVEYOR, INSP' R of NUISANCES, and 
COLLECTOR, for the town and parish of Alton. Salary 100/. per 
annum. 


The person appointed will be —— to devote the whole of his 
time to the. duties of his office, to take levels, and prepare all plans 
and ions, to eesti et {ali works of sewerage, and repairs 





of streets and a and generally to perform all the duties of Sur- 
veyor, Collector, and Inspector of Nuisances under the Public Health 
— 1872, and Acts incorporated therewith. 
ications, stating age and previous occupation, with recent tes- 
tumeeiale must be sent to me on or before Sth DECEMBER next. 
Two sureties in 1002. each will be required. 
canvassing the members of the Board will be deemed 








ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AGENTS, 
METAL WORKERS, and OTHERS. — DRAWINGS PREPARED 
from ROUGH SKETCHES, or Instructions for Buildi or Altera- 
tions in any style ; also Wrought Metal ye ledisval and 
Stalian Styles ; Terma — 
ARCHITECT, 14, Seatrmreeent, an Biandford-square, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


RAWINGS of every description for build- 

ings or alterations, &« accurately PREPARED, COPIED, or 

TRACED, on moderate terms. Quantities also prepared. — —Address, 
A. B. 1, Boscobel-cardens, Regent's Park, N.W. 











f 
the 1 AUTOTYEE Yi FINE 1 cacy Limited! Rathbone 
gtese, Landen, W. ‘ a os 





V TATERWORKS for the SUPPLY of 


Formatious Bappli 
Sam EL HUGHEA, Pas. Civil Engimeer. New of enlarged 
Edition, with numerous illustrations, price 53, (postage 4d. 

COAL and COAL MINING: a ieee 
Trea’ on. By WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A. F.B.S. &. 
Cuil be Inapector of the Mines of the Crown and of of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, New and — edition, with n ms, price 


4s, 6d. (postage 4d. 
a Treatise on), and the 





GASWORKS 
PRACTICE of MAWUPACTU NS NG and DISTRIBUTING COAL 
GAB. By SAMUEL er Wodon CE. Third Edition, ~- by W. 
KICHARDA, C.E. with 68 W: 

aoe EC, 


jee 4a. 
Loudon: LOCKWOOD & 0. 7, 2 00.7, Mattos 





AND SURVEYORS. 


RCHITECTS 
ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 


SKETOHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLINES COLOURED in first-rate style.’ PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effectively drawn, and etched, or tinted. TERMS MODE- 
RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 





EORGE WINGROVE, 


FRENCH om TO THE TRADE 
No. 4, MOORE - STREET. “DRYANSTONE - SQUARE. 
reasonable terms. 


Builders’ Work done on 
Estimates given. 


TAIRS! STAIRS !— STAIRCASE and) 


‘ HANDRAIL WORK TAKEN (Piecework), by an experienced | 





nington-lane, Lam 





Now 4 ce a 
HE WORKMAN'S MANUAL of EN- 
GINEERING DRAWING. 
ly JOHN MAXTON, Instructor in Engineering Drawing, South 


Nearly 350 woodcuts and 7 plates. 
“An indispensable book for teachers of engineering drawing.”— 


London : SK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





fF\HE ART-.JOURNAL for December (price 
2%. 64.) contains the following LINE ga 
- Bows HSTONE and AUDRBY, after J. Pettie, A 
OLDMBITH on his TRAVELS, after EB. M. Ward, ha 
uk The CRUCIFIXION, after Tintoretto. 

a Art of Japan; Art Aids to Com- 
merce, by P. L. ~ ag ere Art in Continental States ; 
Ancient and M ; The Bethnal.green Museum ; Im- 
provements in Minor Bau _Industries—The Terra-Cotta Works of 
Messrs. Blanchard ; Schools of ; Antiquities from Cypras ; Exhi- 
bitions—The Winter = Eahibition, ‘the aw Exhibition, and the 
Society of French Artists; The Museums of Evgland—Lichfield 
Museum, by Liewell Jewitt, F.8.A. illustrated; The 
Aca. by 8. C CHa, FSA. S.A. illustrated ; Guildhall Library ; Art 


yinces 
“The Volume for 1872 s now rey, price Sls. 6d. 
LONDON : VIRTUE & CO, IVY “LANE ; and all Booksellers. 





The BRITISH COMPANY have just published 
ruil Bi ITISH ALMANAC and COM- 
PANION, in cloth, for 1873. Price 4s. 
THE BRITISH ALMANAC: containing the 
Calendar of pomemnents See ee Tae Monthly Notices, as 
<1" Phenomena’; fables ofthe Bun. Moon, sod. Ties: ke « 


Miscellaneous Register of with Government, 
; , Commerce, and Baestion; and various useful Tables. 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. A 








a este General Information. — oe, tics ad and og 
; ‘ ret 

Axon ; Ny Rompe d ond Aad, ot 

System of the British Lnmag RR and 
: Harrison ; Cd International Exhi- 

bition of 1872 the itan 


1872, by Plummer ; ‘and Public Improvements, by 
Thorne; with ether impsstant tetiettaation, Price 2: 6d. sewed. 


THE pgrmypnncn gly ea ll SHEET 


ALMANAC; on soptatning Liste ofthe Chi for the 
gare and acc ot yb _- Officers 
of State, Judges, Public 


Offices, with very copious Prey Bremen lle pana 
view of” the Thame Knbaukinent tama Waterloo Bridge, looking 


Published by the Stationers” Company, and sold by all Booksellers 


af 


GENTLEMAN, with small legal con- 


GASWORKS, &c. 
LEVELLING & SURVEYING. Professional Assist Bs lly. 
Any did 
ERSPECTIVES, COMPETITION, or 
OTHER Fay sey and DRAWINGS, PREPARED and Etched 
or Coloured in pon A Terms strictly moderate. Also, 
‘ONAL ASSISTANCE, 
in or out of 
Addrem, T. H. 14, Argylesquare, W.C. 





Workman.— Address, G. RIDDELL, 2a, Fairford-grove, Lower Ken- | 


| WANTED, 


disqualified. —By order of the 
Alton, Hants, Nov. 21, 1872. WILLIAM TRIMMER, Clerk 





ESTRY of ST. MARY, ISLINGTON.— 


The Highways Committee of this Vestry will meet at the 
Vestry-hall, Upper-street, Islington, on TUESDAY, the 10th day of 
DECEMBER, 1872, at SEVEN o'clock in the Evening, to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of a SURVEYOR of 
HIGHWAYS for the Western Division of this Parish, now vacant. 
Salary, 2002. perannum. Candidates must be thoroughly competent 
to perform the duties of the office, and in their applications state 
age, present and former employment. and enclose their testimonials, 
addressed “To the Vestry Clerk,” not later than 1X o'clock in the 
Evening of the said 10th of DECEMBER, and attem! the Committee 
at the Meeting as above. 

No travelling or other expenses will be allowed. 
JOHN LAYTON, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Offices, Islington, N. 27th November, 1872. 


W ORCESTER SCHOOL of ART. 
WANTED, at CHRISTMAS, a HEAD MASTER One 
holding modelling certificate preferred. —Apply to the Becretary 
\ ANTED, for a CONSTANCY, a com- 
petent STAIRCASE HAND. Will have to fill up his time 
at other work.— Address, terms, &e, to A. W. Office of “‘ The Builder 


WANTED, in large PROVINCIAL GAS 
WORKS, a young Man, as JUNIOR DRAUGHTSMAN. He 
must havesome knowledge of gas manufacture, and preference will 
be given te one who has studied chemistry. — Address, stating ace and 
qualification, salary required, and reference, H. B. ‘care jof Walter 
Wheeler, Advertising Agent, Ll, Union-passage, Birmingham 


TO LAND SURVEYORS. reg 

ANTED, several ASSISTANTS, who 

can survey and correct + a land plans.—Apply, with 

| particulars and salary required, to Mr. J. STERLAND GRATTON, 
Land Agent, Derby. 














in an Engineer's Office, a 


thoroughly competent ARCHITECTU RAL ASSISTANT 
aad working drawings for al! 





He must be able to prepare 


exion, seeks an ASSISTAN TSHIP, with the a= of | elaases of buildings, with specifications, bills of quantities, and detailed 





a JUNIOR we sen = Nn in a well-established firm o 
surveyors. Good dra surveyor, aud well up in dilapida- | 
tions and Bo ee cinar's th A B. B Post office, Highbury, N. 





JOIN HIM in the article, in universal 
request.—Address, AMICUS, Hamilton House, Teheoeent, Upper | 
Norwood. 








RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
pa R TN E RSHIP.—A Gentleman, with 
I years’ experience in all branch 
heving a quail comme xion of his own, nt to to PORONASE a 
SHARE in a ds anabiaened PRACTICE (Town or country), or to 
enter an Office as Assistant, with a view to Partnership.—Address, 
No. 941, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 








TO ECCLESIASTICAL OR HOUSE DECORATORS, 


YOUNG MAN, thoroughly understand- 

ing the above business, but havi wing a very small capital at dis- 

1, is desirous of obtaining - WORKING G PARTNERSHIP. ora 

MALL em Capable of extension.—Address, 939, Office of 
“The Buil 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OR OTHERS. 
A N energetic young Man wishes to En 


himself as JUNIOR PARTNER or CLERK to a Firm, to 
which he could give valuable assistance in drawing, and devote his 
time in taking the care off the principal if wishing for rest. Asa 
— — of money will be given, none but those that will bear 
the strictest in on need apply.—lOTA, Warren's Library 
Fitzroy -square. 


| agg me i —A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 
tude in operation, has a bn pce 

in his Office for a yori. district in which the works 

ated ee oes i gene nr epee apna oa 





par ae, 


usual opportanities for the engin 
Address, A. B, 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 


i ACHYSLLETE UN ION RURAL 


authority of the Putte Heath Act 107 in the raral portion of this 
Uni comprising 
— require, until the — March, aN SERVICES ofa 
aie D INSPECT the District, and to furnish a detailed 
with suggestions 











» Machynlleth, November 6th, 1 


ARTNERSHIP. — The Proprietor of a| 


‘ON as with 000T. to 5, and act as Clerk of the Works.—Ad 
NEW INVENTI ae a Person, 4, 0007. to = a +k, 





t Applications, stating age, previous engagements and salary 
required, to be addressed 903, ice of * ‘The Builder.” 


ANTED, in Chemical Works, : a ra ‘ON- 


STRUCTIVE FOREMAN, to Take Charge of the artizans 
dress, Box 27, Post-office, St. 





TO SMITHS. 


TANTED, at once, a respectable MAN, 
used to the FIRE RAILING RANGE WORK, &e. Reference 
required,—Apply to Mr. CORNICK, Lronmonger, Hampstead, No 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 
W TANTED, a young MAN who understands 
DESIGNING CHURCH- FITTINGS, &e.—Address, stating 

full particulars, to 957, Office of * Build 


W 7 ANTED, a respectable LAD, about 15, to 


ma rm a Builder's Office. Good sebermnnes required. - 
. in own handwriti to Mr. — PERKINS, 


9 gf tse Or Great Titchfield-street, ‘ortland- 


ANTED, a thoroughly competent and 
energetic FOREMAN, used to the control men in Painting 


and General Good hi reeatiehieeta, by 
letter, stating age, &c. to A. B. Grosvenor Library, 356, Chapel -ctreet, 


Belgrave-equare, 8.W. 


ANAGER WANTED.—The Mac shine 
Stone-dressing Com 7 will shortly require the SERVICES 


com t MANAGER, of gentlemanly address and 
> | Shoromgh ag ne Manitas, with connexions among contractors and 
commissi 


builders. ion. — Apply, by letter only, 
Machine Stone-dressing Co. 21, Great George-street, Westminster. 
TAIN WORK THROUGHOUT the 


WINTER.—EAST and WEST vo - — — w as 7 

Lisounnus WANTED, on the works above line of Rail- 

y.—Apply on the Works immediately, either at Byfield, Kineton, 

or Biretiord-on-A italy 6d. to 3s. Od. per day, according to 
ae Healthy country and living cheap. 




















ERK of WORKS WANTED, for a 

Month for Six Weeks, be Tae Gee oe 

Apply MONDAY. 2nd DECEM at ELEVEN, to Mr. JAMES 
OADBRIDGE, Surveyor, Vestry-hall, Kensington 


A Ress, tor and SURVEYOR'S “CLERK 
eS te 
management 





work, quantities, &c. wi 
of an office.- 
surveying preferre, t = yo ee. to KR A carol 
Mr. Roberts, Advertising Agent, 19, Cornhill. 





PE Oe Ee ye 








ee ee ee ccm 
~~ .- a 


RO eS aie 
He is git tea tm storey! Si bie Rion RE. iF 





PRE arse 


nr ee 


a alee 















































































































































THE BUILDER. [ Nov. 30, 1872. 
7 Ware by a thorough GRAINER and) 4 ~ ARCHITECT and SURVEYO 
a WAX: ANTED, by a Gentleman who has had ITER, Formanent EMPLOYMENT. | A004 sareon $06 A considerable well versed ay Bo of 
years’ experience as architect and surveyor, including a sn bol P worki etal specication, &c. and high testimonials, dette; desires 
at Chiicago since the fire, a POSITION as ARCHITECTS oe a ne an ENG GAG . on moderate terme. “Address, ARCHITECT, 
j a iery, bet to DAMES, Poste Restant o General Post office, KC. WANTED, pe a thorough! ly ex rienced = » Waite, SA, Kennington eed. 
| arte conan odes | AQ SURVEYOR, whose time is part 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- | Scher 7's" wowton's Si, Ryhopestreet, Ryhope, Sunderland. wld be Gad to ve te is pay di 
+43 PENTER and JOINER. Used to counting-house fittings a. “aURVEYOR. ‘borough High-ctreet, BK a 
\ dilapidations, and has & good knowledge of plans, specifications, ant WANTED , by a thoroughly good Plu ravage eunvarons 
" i} No. 51, Besborough-place, Pimlico, 5. W. PA IE mp, eth tter, baie: Zid plain ainewarc Would poe = N ASSIST STANT. pon he, an ENGAGE. 
a to fill ves one = Good references. ? MENT. Has had two F in an eminent Archi. 
a} TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. Address, R. P. No. 3 Hobbe-terrace, Blue Anchor-yard, High-street, |) ES oi" tie G bee ae _ 
' ; Weer an ENGAGEMENT, el, & | Peckham, Surrey. aateen, J. gt, Waterieo, near Liverpool verpool. 
+3 mrss LERK. with good reference, or to give Temporary TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
Experienced in measuring up works, ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, A. JUNIOR ove desires a RE. 
i Ne if, Riciiord-strect, Hammmereiaith, W. Ww with a ee Ms Sa | ak sketches, —Address, 916, She Boke wings trom 
i ¥ FOREMAN or AGENT.--Address, 955, Office 
| ANTED, sn, ENGAGEMENT, tenpe-| eau bas AX, ARCHITECTURAL, ASSISTANT 
own or * a 
QUANTITY TAKER MEASURER, ESTIMATOR. and DRAUGHTS. TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, ence. Working and detail drawings levelling, and surveying ne. 
a Well versed in dilapidations. Twelve . Po ong ANTED, by a good PLUMBER and | Snee ty ties, and usual office reutine, Salary moderate — 
ie tock te —Adires, ‘SURVEYOR, 4 GASFITTER, s ITUAFION or JOB, in Town or country. | Address, #2% Oftee of “The Builder.” 
Good rel if req oF wa yo Pe e PLUMBER, 
ANTED, an = eRe ent So Rese ook same. eS perience =F SERSTANT is 
an >» as oo an 
" ; ilder's D, by a first-class JOINER, a} itot object to an engagement for . Good estimator, &c 
} W Foy qa SO ; WV ANTED, to WORK JOINERS’ Bor CABINET- M. AKERS’ Address, Z. B. B. Londoahall-strest, KC. 
tf willing to make himself rally useful. irst-c references.— | MACHINERY, having great experience with various — 
1 { Address, ARTHUR SMALL, 113, Shaftesbury-street, Hoxton, N. general jing, mening, caging. planing, ee oe sharpener, AN e N efficient lent BUILDERS CLERK, well 
: TO BUILDERS AN * TO BRICK MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. Cost, Bs os Account seeks a RE-ENGAGEM . Good references, 
\ ANTED, a RE-EN CGAGEMENT, by a ANTED, by an experienced Man, a Address, A. Y. Z General Post-office, Brighton. 
thoroughly efficient ESTIMATING and MEASURING SITUATION as MANAGER or FOREMAN in a BRICK. MERCHANTS. 
; CLERK.—Address, 975, Office of “ The Builder. FIELD, or in any occupation as superintendent of out-door labour. CLERK ph ae a SITUATION with the 
BP s erences can be given as to character and capability. above, having had experi salery of com. 
| TO BUILDERS. Address, 8. T. Hayes, near Uxbridge. t expected. — Address, 911, Omen of “The Builder.” 
a ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as To FLCMBERS ‘Ax BUILDERS i ee 
i quate ee eee ANTED, by rienced young Man, “4 COMPETENT CLERK, ESTIMATOR, 
iyi Serameubanioicaareddlar a SITUATION’. = PLM ER. Can do plain sinc-work, od nee. 35), having & - vei maatodgs of 
: na make hi useful in other branches. Reference trade, lected compli- 
4 \ JANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, as bbe. ~aaeen, PLUMBER. Post-office, Notting-hill-gate, W. cated acsounte, desires an an ENGAGEMENT. ° Temporary a . partial, or 
ay GENERAL or SHOP FOREMAN. Ten years with last > BuTLbEas falingtons 3 jected to. a Shapperton-eced, 
48 employer. First-class references.—Address, H. P. 78, Bride-street, DECORATORS AN 
a Barnsbury, N. wa TED, by an ex aes SO ery ~~ BCT, om x ssTEH PLUMBERS - 
Man, a SITUATION. s as AGER or nal GOOD PLUM wishes to meet wi 
| 4 ea Ose ———_T “ ne A © 20m. Goad veterence te © go08 builder at the West Rad — 
\ TANTED, os RE-ENGAGEMEN Lid as “ BER Address, H. H. No, 13, George-street, Portman-square, Marylebone, 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Superintend Repairs, &. on ANTED, b an ex rienced PLUM ped . 
Langton-sued Stockwell, AW. ies ey eee \ HOT-WATER and GAS FITTER, Constant EMPLOY. 
| siisiaeschanigieesl i ccameaenric | MENT, to take the entire Charge on a Gentleman's Kstate.—Address, MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
TO BU ILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. A.C. 21, George-street East, Greenwich, Kent. ioe COMPANY. Ratabiished 1808 se ae 
JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. ee enent buts Pond men Be jy] 
oa \ GENERAL FOREMAN of « JOB. Just completing bis WANTED, by the Advertiser, a JOB sett: JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 
J present job. First-class reference from present employer.—Address, CONSTANCY, as PLUMBER or THREE-BRANCH aan 
& No. 951, Office of “ The Builder.” in » Town or country. Good reference. —Address, R. (°. 25, Overstone- (oUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
rm amimersmi 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. = : (STREET, and 14, CORNHILL, 1, LONDON, aie he 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as| WANTED, to APPRENTICE a a eres fa Polley holders an its own sald be 
\ | “ouweraL ae Suuananawt deen inter aameieat. YOUTH to a CARPENTER snd JOINER. Agel A mode. enabled the 
Carpenter and Joiner by trade. First-class testimonials, with refer- rate premium will be given.—Address, X. Directors to ret & considerable portion 








j ense.—Addrem, ' W. D. 25, Dennett’ egrove, Queen's-road, Peckham. Cirencester. 
LRP TR MITE TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as HE Friends of a YOUTH, aged 17, wish 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or to Take Charge of a Job. to PLACE him where he can thoroughly LEARN the BUSI- 
Town or country. Just completed a large job in the country. First-| NESS. He has already been 2) years at the bench.—Address, H. M. 
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i 
: 
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class references.—Address, W. P. No. 12, Norfolk-street, New North- | No. 233, Clapham-road, Stockwell, 8 W. | eel 

i road, Islington. 

. 06 7 6 
iit _ TO BUILDERS, &e. mere 
| vo BUILDER. HE Advertiser desires a KE-ENGAGE- “| Mee 

; Yi na aa | «| 

WANTED, 0 RE - ENGAGEMENT, as MENT s CLERE we the stows Deed to bothering ood iat 
‘ WORKING enn or ming ASE HAND, or to Take | of the trade. Can give good assistance. Good references. — | = . 1 
Sharge of a », » the staircase for th Can do hand- j 9 
_ of any description “ts ased to the Tmanacement of men and Séton, 5. F. S. oe | ° 
we x » ATOGS nn ccc n ences 
Kinnerley, ear Orwestty, Salop. “ir | QITUATION WANTED, by a young | S803 | Sous Sinan’ cot Levee Ss ssccccscece 1333 
oe Gentleman, who has served his an Architect 212.644 | Messrs. Lintott & Bon. Horaham .....-.+.c00. | 19 6 
i " | Surveyor in the City, nnd sine beam inthe cramer roel ptr STD She Right Son. Eat DGccscpecvnsars biases | @1 0 
ANTED, immediate RE-ENGAGE- | suployinent ged 22", Quick and inelient, ad comet at |, Tromesturs and may be obtained apon application 
i] MENT b: i WORKING FOREMEN of BRICK. | *™PioY peo the Of in all the ‘prined towns of 
+ LAYERS. Well up in setting out all kinds of work” Cee tobeonting | Agures.—Address, G. T, C. care of Mr. Hebbert, 4, Lupuestrect, | tothe ths Bocretary, No. BA, Regeat-streat, London, W. 
* management of a job, having had charge of a number of men. Will South Belgravia. ——— 
AB Post-ofhee, a ee ns eee ILT ROOM BORDERING 
{ TO PLUMBERS. GAS FITTERS, & RREAPPOINTMENT WANTED, by 2 | "stg tsa nn mt Yr 
! WANTED, a SITU ATION, as_Improver ate acyunittauee with the duties of Architect and Surveyor, abd | Ragiiding at Trade Price 
to the above, fc bout two e, jated ” hi in additi: to qualificati 
Address, A. B. care of Mra. Blacklope, Boethundge plaas Compton parposes, ‘Any of thee pursuits he therefore seeks wks to 2 engage in. GEO. REES, 67, DRURY LANE, W.C. _ 
ntirely _ ress, 
TO BUILDERS. Ingram, Newengent, Gardener lane, Parliamentatre’, 8W. UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS, 
WARTED, “ORNEEAL FoMnMAd Oe Manges | ()UANTITY SURVEYOR and ars sttunt aoltt sombguinos ant uguuivn 
7 or en 
| Wai a paar= AEM! % Gund ened | Needing, OFPEAS SSSiETANCR "eso | sete dom ae, te meet Teme, lm — Sona 
8 « uilder. acq w Dg, w.c. 35 years. 
ficient quantity-taker and p prepared. BOGERS, 10, broad-street, Bloomsbury, 
i Disputed and o uilders’ accounts arranged. Quantities priced. 
TP KEMITHS, BUILDERS, AND IRONMONGERS. Samees agreed 8U RY /EYOR, 25, 25, Thornton street, Beixtou-road. TS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c.— 
if W TANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, Sea Ge RSE MONS SO ee eee ( ; GEORGE B ELL & CO. Builders of Carts Vana, Wagons 
| een ite, had experience tn al 8 Set both RAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL | dm Tres, Toetare, a ows, TRESTLES, eT atwINGING 
| o erw : ertiser, RRO ESTL 
‘i water, and bath work ; and has held 4 situation rag Hh of the best ae ade be, six Se aa yl PICK - HELVES, HAMMER DLES, &c. 
‘| Sirus in London.—Address, A. D. 264, Oxford-street, Loudon, W. tect and eurveyor's Office. Can and finish drawings, in the Wheels made by Machinery on the a 
1 best manner, from rough sk and do abstracting, , and Barrows, Dobbin and ron sls + alg haga 
: RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS all office work.—Address, A. 221, Kentish-town-road. made by rah hele Ayal 
| W AN TED, byan ASSISTANT, EMPLOY- = ENGLISH TIMBER, SPOKES, FELLO KS, FENCING, &s. 
+} MENT, wie has had some years’ experience. Is a neat \LERK of WORKS. —A thoroughly Bonen Price Lists “ELL a 

i dranghteman, and can prepare plans and details from rmgh sketches. tical and experienced Man, with first-class testit:onials, GEORGE ELL & CO. 

Good references can be given.—Addrest, B. P. The Priory, Fratton | to. REENGAGEMENT.Addrees, THOMAS BT AFFO RD, a, 4l, EUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, KSTON ROAD, N.W, and 
Bridge, Pores Portsea. Wharton-street, Lioyd-square, Pentonville, W.C. BRIDGE WHARF, BISHOP'S ROAD, LONDON, ¥ 

rt ‘eae: : 

' : ety SEERK x WORKS, a SITUATION, Good testimonials and _/ BENCH or JOBBING. Well mene to all kinds of repairs and y, . am LAWRENCE HILL, BRISTOL, 

; j Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Country pre- alterations. Wages moderate.—Address, J. W. 18, Cator-street, St. bee to elt tho ITED, to their 

ij Foe per ie anghig H. 3, Portland Cottages, West Brompton. George's-road, Camberwell. Bie 

i} TO JOBBING BUILD TO BUILDERS, STEAM M JOINERY MANUFAC TURERS, 

bt ANTED, by a Man, a SITUA- 7 

i \ 1 fae ag RA oe Fy Rhy A N energetic SHOP FOREMAN and 

hj on rice grainer 


—— MANAGER of WOOD-CUTTING MACHINERY 
Good 4 tsman. #1. Excellent refer- 























i] 70 BUILDERS AND OTE ences ad pees — Address, TEM 105, St. Paul’s-road, 
: ington Park 
W ANTED, by a young Man, aged 22, a| — : 
oa aA. SITUATION. as wae CLERK, in the office as above ; YOUTH, aged 19, son of «a Builder, 
+f Time or Store Keeper. x years ituation.— Apply to f 
ALPHA, 18, ¢ atoent, ¥ Oval BE. ppy 4s wishes fur a SITU ATION Sieseees “the ‘building trade 
a | TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. hike nn wae eicumes 
Ht | ANTED, by a young Man, a RE-EN- anTE 
4 GAGEMENT as CLERK. = Finny ont thoroughly con- “es po A 
aie versant with the various duties and details of a builder's businesr. A YOUNG MAN (aged 23), Carpenter and 
_ = \ pg ap a Joiner, is desirous of getting EMPLOY! the above Specially adapted for the Removal of Slush, Street-aweepings, &c- 
‘ rameng en . mt modera Jountry objected to. | trade. Wages 64d.— Address, G. L. 7, Draycot-terrace, pitas Licati 





